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HHEOLOGY grows less mechanical and more vital. We do not speak today of imputed forgiveness and imputed 
rE righteousness. That would be mere tying of fruit to a dead tree. We find in Christ a remission of sins which 
actually takes them away by the communication of new and holy life. We obtain in him a righteousness which con- 
sists in the fruits of the Spirit growing out of the man. Being saved is a vital process... . This vital process of 
salvation strengthens men in the right way. A starved man who totters does not want canes and crutches; he wants 
food. Feed him and he will stand, not by outer props but by inner vitality. The method of Jesus is not to prop 
men from without with fictions of imputed righteousness, but to make them stand erect because they are alive.— 


Mr. Brown, in a sermon on Christ the Bread of Life. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 25. 

From the numerous inquiries with regard 
to the resuming of the missionary prayer 
meeting it has been evident that the day has 
been earnestly anticipated, and it was there- 
fore not much of & surprise when eighty ladies 
assembled in Pilgrim Hall at eleven o’clock 
on Friday. Mrs. A. C. Thompson, in reading 
from the second chapter of Ephesians, gave 
as the keynote to the meeting the depth from 
which we have been called, the mercy we 
have received, the blessed service open to us; 
and Mrs. Capron voiced the fervent petition 
that these thoughts might find a practical 
fulfillment in our lives. 

The topics on the prayer calendar for the 
week had all been on China, the last two days 
being especially for native pastors and churches 
and for village schools. As Miss Child had 
so recently visited China her words carried 
double weight as she spoke of the impressions 
received by her in that land. First among 
these were of the swarms of people, their 
seemingly uninteresting appearance, the mo- 
notony in the color of dress—usually a light 
or a dark blue—all the more noticeable in 
contrast to the bright and varied coloring of 
costumes in India. Looking upon these 
Swarming masses it seemed to her an ap- 
parently hopeless task to bring them to Christ, 
until she recalled the word8 of Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, that we cannot bring the heathen to 
Christ, it is too much of a dead weight. But 
we can bring Christ to the heathen. 

Mrs. H. F. Gulliver offered earnest prayer 
for the work in China. Mrs. James Smith of 
Ahmednagar, recently returned to America, 
spoke of Miss Child’s visit in India as having 
done very much good in forming a tangible 
link between the missionaries and the work- 
ers at home. Miss Nugent of Ahmednagar 
was also present, and it was a privilege to 
look upon her face though we might not listen 
to her voice. 

Miss Emily Wheeler of Harpoot said that 
one of the ameliorations of coming home to 
this country was in the thought of coming to 
this meeting. She wanted to pledge the sup- 
port of one of these village schools in China, 
and thought that we might have faith to pray 
that the word of Christ may reach these 
stolid Chinese hearts. She desired more ear- 
nest prayers for the workers left in Harpoot, 
perhaps in danger of a repetition of the scenes 
of last November; prayers for Miss Shattuck 
alone in Oorfa—we in America have no idea 
what it is for a womaa to be alone in Tur- 
key; prayers for herself that she might be 
filled with the Spirit, and for her father that 
his sufferings may be lessened or that they 
may redound to the glory of God. Miss 
Wheeler fittingly followed her remarks with 
a few words of prayer. 

Miss Abbie M. Colby of Japan spoke briefly 
but principally on the interest and strength 
which missionaries in the field find in these 
meetings. They look constantly for the re- 
ports in The Congregationalist, to see what 
was said, who was here and what was the 
leading thought of the hour. 

In closing Mrs. Thompson urged the need 
of more constant, fervent and faithful prayer 
that God will bless the word as taught and 
preached in mission fields. Let us look to 
him who alone giveth the increase. 


<> 


SHAMROOKS, 


An Englishman chartered an outside car, 
on a very wet day, to see the sights of Dublin. 

“What is that fine building? ’’ he inquired. 

“That’s the post office, me lard,” said the 
driver. 

‘‘ And what are those statues on the top?” 

“Ah, thin, they’re the twelve apostles, yer 
warship.” 

“‘ Tsee only four,’ said the puzzled stranger, 
pointing to Justice, Temperance, etc. 

‘Th’ others never come out in wet weather, 
me lard,’’ was the answer, given with an in- 
genuous smile. 
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On another day, when the skies left nothing 
to be desired, the driver accounted for the 
eight absent apostles in the following man- 
ner: “Sure, sorr, some av them does be down 
below, sortin’ the letthers.””— Westminster 
Gazette. 

Squire: ‘* And what are you going to make 
of the boy, Pat?” 

Peasant: ‘‘ That’s what does be botherin’ me 
an’ his mother. He’s that lazy and mis- 
chievous he’s fit for nothing but a gentleman.” 


—London Chips. 
ai eee 


“THE DIVINE RIGHT OF BOLTING.” 

Io one of his trenchant speeches this au- 
tumn Hon. Thomas B. Reed justified the right 
to bolt by saying: 


It is a part of the business of a free coun 
try to get itself governed. We have no 
heaven descended people to do the govern 
ing for us, and no inspiration comes from 
heaven except what comes to us all. Hence 
the government by parties, I have never 
complained of the fact that a party did not 
take my view of things, or that it was de- 
sirous of governing in its own way and 
presenting its own propositions. Parties 
are made up of two classes of men, one of 
them progressive and the other conservative. 
I do not mean to be understood as saying 
that all men are equally aggressive or con- 
servative, but that the mass of them range 
side by side, and that the dividing line 
shifts before almost every election. If 
nothing new comes up the line remains 
where it was befo e, but if some new ques- 
tion comes up—a question of importance in 
which men differ, and that difference be- 
comes strong—some men of one party go 
over to the other and give them the victory. 
Some men say we ought always to be in 
motion, to have no settled convictions of 
ourown. I differ with them. Ordinarily it 
is desirable for a man to stay in his party; 
yet there are conditions arising sometimes 
when it is the duty of a man, if his faith 
and belief guide him, to shift temporarily 
or permanently. 
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to the congregations of our churches 

in Boston and vicinity to share in 
the privileges of entertaining at their homes 
the delegates who are coming to attend the 
jubilee anniversary of the A. M. A. We 
doubt not that the responses were many and 
hearty. Fifty years of a great work in de- 
livering and uplifting needy races is to be 
reviewed. Plans are to be discussed and 
adopted for a greater work in the coming 
half-century. This Boston jubilee meeting 
must be made a memorable occasion, Old 
friends of the Negro, the Indian and the 
Chinaman in our country will come to re- 
vive memories of the past. New friends 
must be made for them—young men and 
women who will work to make this Chris. 
tian, philanthropic and patriotic service 
still broader, wiser and more fruitful. 
Churches all over the land which contrib- 
ute to this society should not forget that 
they are entitled to send delegates. It be- 
longs to the churches and their representa- 
tives must do its business, Send them 
along and Boston will take care of them. 
It is time to elect them, for the meeting is 
at hand, Oct. 20-22. We learn that the 
prospect is good for a very large attendance, 


| AST Sunday invitations were given 


President Thwing’s article on The Duty 
of College Bred Men in the Present Crisis 
may serve as a spur to some who have not al- 
ready acted, but already a sufficiently large 
number of our educated citizens have 
thrown themselves into the campaign in 
such a splendid way as to make any indict- 
ment untenable which charges American 
men of learning with lethargy or cow- 
ardice. It is only necessary to cite the 
example of such men as ex: President 
White and President Schurman of Cornell, 
President Low of Columbia, President 
Stryker of Hamilton, Professors Phelps and 
Sumner of Yale and Provost Harrison of 
the University of Pennsylvania to show 
the intense interest of prominent men in 
American institutions of learning in the 
right determination of present political 
issues. Never since the War of the Re- 
bellion have so many college bred men gone 
to the caucuses and thrown themselves so 
unreservedly into the preliminary and rou- 
tine work of a great political controversy. 
May their interest and service not cease 
after the decision at the polls, for while the 
principle at stake is simple, the details of the 
method by which national health is to be 
restored are by no means simple or clear. 
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Mr. E, L. Godkin, in his suggestive article 
in the October Scribner’ s on the Expenditure 
of Rich Men, says with truth that what our 
colleges, schools, museums and charities 
owe to our wealthy citizens is beyond com- 
putation, and that the phenomenon is some- 
thing new in the history of the world. 
‘“‘They have set Europe an example in this 
matter which is one of the glories of 
America.’’ Mrs. Julia Bradley of Peoria, 
Ill, who we understand is a Congregational- 
ist, must be added to the ever increasing 
list of those who are included in Mr. God- 
kin’s tribute of praise, for she has just an- 
nounced her intention to give more than 
$2,000,000 to found and endow a polytechnic 
institute in Peoria which will be affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, President 
Harper of Chicago University, in announcing 
the gift, called especial attention to the in- 
teresting fact that Mrs. Bradley in her 
stipulations provided expressly for lectures 
on ethics based upon the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. In this respect the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute will be far superior 
to most institutions of a similar character 
in this country. Mrs. Bradley, sixty years 
ago, received from her father a farm then 
in the country but now valuable property 
in the heart of Peoria. Some of the incre- 
ment may have been unearned, but if so 
society certainly is to come to its own again. 


In the Superintendent and Teacher for 
October the editor of the Watchman writes 
with feeling and force in criticism of the 
management of the International Sunday 
School Association. He charges in sub- 
stance that the Zvangel ‘‘ exerted its vast 
influence to keep out of the Boston conven- 
tion every delegate known to be friendly to 
any other system than the uniform lesson 
system”; that ‘‘ the spirit that prompted the 
editorials of the Zvangel ruled the conven- 
tion’’; and that the report of the Lesson 
Committee, which had been printed, was 
amended so as to exclude all reference to 
other lesson systems before being read to 
the meeting. The inference indicated and 
apparently intended by this article is that 
the convention, so far as it dealt with the 
lesson system, was managed in the interests 
of publishers, writers of lesson helps and 
owners of Sunday school journals. We do 
not think the evidence presented warrants 
this inference. We think there must be 
another side to the matter. Meanwhile, 
each Sunday school is free to choose its own 
lessons or to adopt any system offered to it; 
and it is pretty certain that publishers will 
be found enterprising enough to supply the 
systems of lessons most in demand, whether 
or not they are recommended by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. 


Do the Protestants of Boston realize that 
there are now forty-seven Roman Catholic 
churches in the city, and that, to quote The 
Pilot, the local Catholic journal, the pres- 
ent is ‘‘a time of tremendous activity in 
church building in the city’’? Two new 
parishes have been recently created in the 
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Roxbury district, and the Brookline, like 
the Brighton district, will soon have two 
churches. The Syrian Catholics are pre- 
paring to build a chapel. The Poles have 
just built one, and the Lithuanians will 
soon have a place of worship. Old and 
established parishes are replacing old edi- 
fices with splendid new ones—not moving 
away to the suburbs. On the other hand 
Unitarian congregations like the Church 
of the Unity, formerly ministered to by 
Rev. M. J. Savage, are dying or dead 
and transferring their property to the 
Benevolent Fraternity. Moreover, not a 
few Trinitarian Congregationalists are still 
to be converted to a belief in the necessity 
of doing anything more than “ marking 
time.’’ Surely, in the face of such aggres- 
sive, masterly church extension work as 
Roman Catholics are putting forth in Boston 
today, the descendants of the old stock and 
the adherents of the old faith do not need 
to be spurred on to do their duty. 


The opening of the college year involves 
both transfer and concentration of young 
life. It is often one of the problems and 
trials of the pastor that some of the natural 
leaders among his young people are absent 
during the greater and more active part of 
the church year, just as they are likely to 
become of use. It makes work harder, 
with only the compensation that it gives an 
opportunity to develop and make the most 
of talents which might otherwise have been 
neglected or thrust in the background, On 
the other hand, there are well recognized 
perils in the concentration of our young 
people in college towns—new temptations 
to be met, new influences of faculty teach- 
ing and student companionship which are 
likely to put religious opinions and habits 
to the test. Certain kinds of worldliness 
and doubt are especially prevalent in our 
colleges, and it requires a warm enthusiasm 
and the continual practice of devotion and 
helpfulness to overcome them. We cannot 
regret that our boys and girls pass through 
this experience of testing which is essential 
to the growth of strong character, but there 
should be an increasing provision of fore- 
thought and sympathy for the religious side 
of college life, 


In political meetings many men go to take 
some part. They express approval or dis- 
approval. They ask questions, They ap- 
plaud the speakers. They cheer. There is 
magnetism in numbers, With such audi- 
ences men of only ordinary talent become 
eloquent. Why should not these effects be 
oftener produced in religious meetings? 
Their power depends largely on the audi- 
ence. Christians can make these meetings 
like that at Pentecost. Get ready for wor- 
ship by worshiping God before you start 
for the meeting. Think of divine love, 
Christ manifested it for you. He died for 
all men. He will give to every man who 
receives him the divine life he has prom- 
ised. He will makethem kings and priests, 
He will share his throne with them. The 
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prosperity which will come to the nation 
from electing the candidate who stands on 
the best political platform is nothing com- 
pared with the blessedness to be gained by 
men and families and nations through lov- 
ing obedience to Christ. Think on these 
things. Go to the prayer meeting and the 
Sunday service with your mind filled with 
them. Respond to the utterances of your 
brethren. Speak your own thought and 
feeling to them and to God. Then these 
meetings will be unsurpassed in interest. 
The minister will be eloquent. The entire 
community will come to listen, and many 
will remain to praise God. 





THE ANOIENT WORLD REDIS- 
OOVERED. 

In making known ancient history the 
spade is proving mightier than the pen. 
Silent mounds, forgotten ruins and desert 
sands have during the present generation 
been made to reveal more about old As- 
syria, Babylon, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt 
and Greece than had before been discovered 
in twenty centuries. A prehistoric world 
has been brought within historic knowledge. 
The chief impulse in this work is to find 
new light on the Bible; and in this we are 
most interested, though rare treasures of 
great intrinsic as well as historic value have 
rewarded the efforts of explorers, 

Till within a few years it was supposed 
that the Bible contained the oldest litera- 
ture in the world, but vast literatures are 
now at our disposal, in the very handwriting 
of their authors, much of it written many 
centuries before Abraham was born. For 
long ages little was known of Assyria or 
Babylon except what was told in Bible 
records. But the civilization and culture of 
these great nations, their government and 
social life and even the daily doings of the 
people may be accurately described from 
the clay tablets, inscriptions, buildings and 
implements which had been buried for 
thousands of years, but are now being 
brought to light by the explorer’s spade. 
The volume, Recent Researches in Bible 
Lands, reviewed in our literary columns 
this week, places many of the results of 
these explorations before us in a popular 
form. Professor Hilprecht there expresses 
his conviction, for which he seems to have 
obtained good evidence, that a high degree 
of civilization existed in Babylonia cen- 
turies before the time when we used to be- 
lieve that the human race was created. 
The records of the movements and battles 
of nations in that early period are being un- 
earthed, their religious creeds, and the cor- 
respondence of their rulers with one an- 
other and with their officers. The story of 
the explorations at Nuffar during the last 
eight years is as fascinating as any of Jules 
Verne’s fanciful accounts of journeys to 
other worlds. 

These records help to make real and 
natural much in the Old Testament that 
seemed unreal and that was taken by many 
as legend. They afford satisfactory expla- 
nation of many things which had not before 
been explained. They not only confirm, 
but they vividly illustrate, many of the 
historical statements in the Bible. They 
help us wonderfully to comprehend the 
relations of the kingdom of Israel with 
surrounding nations. They indicate the 
religious beliefs which were held in com- 
mon among different peoples, guide us in 
our judgment of the influence which was 


exerted from without on the religion of the 
Hebrews, and of the influence which its 
faith had on other nations. The Old Testa- 
ment is likely to become in many respects 
a new book, and its importance in the his- 
tory of Christianity much increased, as 
these archzological discoveries come to be 
clearly apprehended and applied. A very 
interesting and scholarly attempt so to use 
these discoveries appears in Prof. J. F. 
McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the Mon- 
uments, the second volume of which is re- 
viewed in our literary columns. 

The cause of Biblical scholarship is greatly 
indebted to the University of Pennsylvania, 
which has already expended over $70,000 in 
these researches, and to the Palestine and 
Egyptian exploration societies and other 
organizations which have collected funds 
in the United States and carried on this 
work in the various Eastern countries. It 
is a matter for congratulation, also, that 
the governments of these countries them- 
selves are coming to take interest in the 
explorations and to preserve the treasures 
discovered. While the British Museum and 
other European collections have been greatly 
enriched in recent years by these treasures 
gathered by British, French and German 
archeologists, many, of the most valuable 
of those now being discovered are being 
gathered into the museums of Cairo, Con- 
stantinople and Athens and arranged by 
skillful hands. The establishment of Rob- 
ert College at Constantinople, the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut and other 
American institutions in the East have 
been most opportune in promoting Oriental 
research, The services of Professors Long 
and Haynes of Robert College, of Dr. Bliss 
in Palestine and Dr. Grant Bey in Egypt 
illustrate the large incidental fruits of mis- 
sionary enterprise in foreign lands, 

These discoveries of ancient records and 
life are the most valuable commentary on 
the Old Testament ever written and many 
of them antedate the Old Testament. They 
illumine the divine purpose as declared in 
the Biblical accounts of the history of Israel. 
They remove difficulties which have been 
great stumbling-blocks; and if they lead us, 
as they do, to rearrange our chronologies 
and to change some of our methods of in- 
terpretation they both confirm and illustrate 
the general historical accuracy of the Holy 
Scriptures. That they should be brought 
to light just at this period, when scientific 
attainments have for the first time made 
them intelligible and taught us their value, 
can but suggest the providential care of God 
over the Word which he has given to men. 
His truth written on buried walls and tablets, 
in the sacred’ books of his chosen nation 
and in the hearts of men, is the same truth 
through all the ages, and its record in every 
place bears witness to itself and to the mind 
which gave it. 





A RETROSPEOT OF SUMMER READING. 


In the broadside of letters on summer 
reading which we present this week it is 
significant that more than half the writers 
have been using their vacation for careful 
and earnest study of the pressing political 
and financial questions of the day. Itis an 
index of what has been going on all summer, 
not in rest times alone but as an added 
burden of study for those who were already 
busy. Action is forced upon us, and it is 
characteristic of our people East and West 
that they desire to know before acting. In 
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this our correspondents are but representa- 
tives of the whole people, 

Leaving out of the account this urgent call 
to study, we are struck by the variety of 
books which our correspondents have been 
enjoying. Except Ian Maclaren’s Mind 
of the Master, not one book outside the 
sphere of economics is mentioned twice. 
This wide variety of material includes pure 
literature, philosophy, biography, science, 
homiletics, books of devotion, recent novels, 
reviews, magazines and newspapers. Evi- 
dently the land of good reading is not a 
narrow mountain pass, but rather a spacious 
realm of many paths and resting places and 
gracious outlooks. 

Running through most of the ‘letters also 
is a note of purpose which we are glad to 
see. Some of them begin with assertion of 
the duty of refraining from books in vaca- 
tion time but the logic of opportunity is too 
strong for them and they go on to show in 
their own experience that even purposeful 
reading may be rest. The fact is that man 
in America, and especially the educated 
man, has become addicted to reading and 
finds it difficult to change except from more 
to less, or from reading by necessity to 
reading from preference. The stimulant 
or sedative of other men’s thoughts he 
craves and will attain whether he picks up 
his material at random or chooses it with a 
deliberate purpose. Planning serves a dou- 
ble purpose, therefore; it crowds out rub- 
bish and it insures variety. If one read 
Shakespeare all the year it would be no rest 
to read him in vacation, but how many of 
us will ever read him unless we read him in 
our leisure days? It is a question largely 
of better or of worse and men will choose 
their reading by default of choosing if they 
do not select by the exercise of forethought 
and deliberate care. And what is true of 
summer leisure is also true of the odd mo- 
ments and brief opportunities of hurried 
wintertime. 





OHRIST FOR THE WORLD. 


These words often are used as a motto. 
They serve well in that capacity because 
they are so full of meaning. Did you ever 
think how human history would appear to 
one unfamiliar with it, if it were to be rep- 
resented in a kind of panorama? All its 
events previous to the birth and life of Je- 
sus Christ would be seen to be preparatory 
for them and all its subsequent events to be 
shaped and colored by them. The short pe- 
riod of the life of Christ would seem to be, 
as it was and is, the central, pivotal period 
of human history. 

He is gradually conquering the world by 
the might of love. Before his coming the 
nations had been prepared for it, although 
they knew it not, and since his ascension 
their preparation has continued in a differ- 
ent manner for another and a different com- 
ing, which will reveal the superior closeness 
and power and beauty of his relation to 
men. He is coming in the spread of en- 
lightenment, of the knowledge of righteous- 
ness, of loyalty to God, and of consecrated 
service for one’s fellowmen. He is coming 
even by means of wars and floods and pesti- 
lences and whatever else turns human hearts 
away from material things and directs them 
towards God. 

It is faith in his coming—not at any 
stated day or in any manner to be foreseen 
and particularly declared but in the spirit 
and with power—which is the inspiration of 
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true missionary service, whether in one’s 
own home or community, or in the remote 
regions of our own land or abroad. Every 
day brings that coming nearer, although it 
may not be a scenic display, eomprehen- 
sive and dramatic, but only a revelation to 
the hearts of his people one by one. But 
whatever its form, its meaning is the same. 

We are to pray for it. We are to labor 
for it. But are we not also to assume that 
it has indeed begun already? If Christ had 
not come to the world and claimed it irre- 
sistibly as his own and set himself to re- 
deem it for himself, it would not be the 
world which, in spite of all its faults, it is. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
Domestic Politics. 

The Palmer and Buckner ratification 
meeting in New York city last week, at 
which both the candidates of the National 
Democracy spoke, was remarkable for its 
enthusiasm and the presence of almost all 
the former leaders of the Democratic party 
in the East who have had the reputation of 
being anything more than partisans of the 
most intense and narrow type. The follow- 
ing day those Democrats of the Empire 
State who rejected the Chicago conven- 
tion’s platform and candidates and spurned 
the action of the Buffalo convention the 
week before met in Brooklyn and named 
candidates for governor and presidential 
electors, selecting as their gubernatorial 
candidate Hon. Daniel G. Griffin of Water- 
town. While these men were going straight 
ahead and following to its logieal conclu- 
sion the course of dissent which they en- 
tered upon when they bolted the Chicago 
platform, the followers of ‘‘the machine” 
were squabbling among themselves as to 
whether Mr. John Boyd Thacher, who had 
been nominated the week before at Buffalo, 
should or should not be forced from the 
ticket. Tammany, having reason to dis- 
trust Mr. Thacher’s complete acceptance of 
the platform formulated at Chicago and 
reiterated at Buffalo, insisted that he must 
retire. Senator Hill, after a stormy strug- 
gle in the State committee, succeeded in 
defeating Tammany’s purpose. When, 
later, the committee on notification in- 
formed Mr. Thacher of his nomination, he 
surprised them and added to the complexity 
of an already much-entangled and comical 
situation by declining to accept the nom- 
ination. The future complications no one 
can foresee nor the end of the factional 
warfare, but all agree in the forecast that 
everything is conspiring to give Mr. McKin- 
ley an unprecedented majority in New York 
State, 

The situation in Massachusetts is quite as 
complicated and quite as ludicrous. Mr. 
George Fred Williams has been nominated 
for governor by the “‘ machine’? Democrats, 
who intend to betray him at the polls, and 
by his own faction. Both factions indorse 
the Chicago platform and nominees. The 
Democrats who believe in a gold standard, 
after filing a respectful protest, left the 
‘‘machine’”’ convention held in Faneuil 
Hall, and subsequently put forth a State 
ticket with ex-Mayor F.0. Prince of Boston 
as candidate for governor. The fight be- 
tween the two silver factions is chiefly one 
for spoils and an effort on the one hand to 
retain and on the other hand to obtain con- 
trol of the State party machine. 

Mr. Bryan’s tour through New England 
has demonstrated that many people wish 
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to see and hear him. He has been re- 
ceived respectfully save in New Haven, 
where the students of Yale brought dis- 
credit on themselves and the college by 
their success in disturbing the meeting held 
on the Common. If he or his managers 
fancy that the thousands who have flocked 
to see and hear him have been converted 
to faith in him, they are deluded. Post- 
master-General Wilson, Senator Gray of 
Delaware and Governor Ferrall of Vir- 
ginia are the most recent accessions to the 
ranks of those who intend to support ac- 
tively the Palmer and Buckner ticket. 

Mr. Bryan and the Preachers. 

Mr. Bryan asserted in his Brooklyn speech 
last week that Henry Ward Beecher, if liv- 
ing, would be a defender of the Chicago 
platform. Those who remembered Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon preached in Plymouth 
Church in 1877, when it was proposed to 
pay gold bonds in silver, have done well 
to recall the fact that Mr. Beecher then 
said: 


No act of Congress can ever make one pound 
equal to two pounds! Noactof Congress can 
ever make a thing inferior equal to a superior. 
Silver coin must be made proportionate to the 
value of gold as determined in the open mar- 
kets of the world. Any other course is to 
teach men to cheat by law, it is to teach hon- 
est men to cheat without knowing that they 
cheat, it is to teach fraud by legislation, it is 
a high crime and misdemeanor, and if men in 
Congress do not know it, what are they there 
for? When the blind are leading the blind, 
and they all fall into the ditch together, it 
will not help them to find that the ditch is 
silver-lined. 

Mr. Bryan’s alleged indiscriminate attack 
on Christian clergymen made at Wilming- 
ton, Del., we have taken pains to investi- 
gate somewhat, and find much difference 
of opinion. Those present most worthy 
of confidence assert that Mr. Bryan was 
careful to discriminate between godly, self- 
sacrificing, sympathetic clergymen and the 


worldly, self-seeking and callous ones. 


The Burdens of the Parmer. 

A Chicago firm engaged in the business 
of loaning money to farmers recently sent 
to 4,000 agriculturists in Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri, to whom they 
had loaned money, asking them how they 
intended to vote at the approaching national 
election. Of the 1,267 who have answered 
thus far 979 say that they will vote for Mr. 
McKinley, 186 for Mr. Bryan, 48 for Mr, 
Palmer, the others scattering. These men 
are of the debtor class which is supposed to 
be most susceptible to the temptation which 
Mr. Bryan is setting before men burdened 
with debt. The condition of the farmers 
in Canada is much the same as it is in this 
country, and throughout the world for that 
matter, and therefore it is significant to 
note that those Canadian members of Par- 
liament interested in promoting the welfare 
of agriculture and appointed to report to 
Parliament on the reasons for the agricul- 
tural depression, in a report which was 
adopted last week and which will be pre- 
sented to the select standing committee on 
agriculture of the Dominion Parliament, 
made no reference to the demonetization of 
silver as one of the causes of the deprecia- 
tion in prices. Tariff reform, reform in 
railway administration, better steamship 
service to Great Britain, construction of 
storage warehouses and abattoirs are all 
mentioned in the report, but not a word 
about the injury caused by low prices of 
farm products due to the gold standard. 
If the disease is a universal one, so must be 
the remedy. 
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Queen Victoria’s Unparalleled Reign. 
On Sept. 23 Queen Victoria passed the 
mark of the longest reign among her prede- 
cessors. By her own wish the public cele- 
bration which would be proper te so inter- 
esting an occasion has been postponed until 
June of next year, when, if she lives so 
long, she will have been queen for sixty 
years. The mayors of the English cities, 
however, telegraphed to her at Balmoral 
their congratulations, the bells of the 
churches were rung and the national an- 
them sung in the theaters. Inevery depart- 
ment the queen’s long reign is memorable, 
The external growth of the empire by the 
control of India and the acquisition of the 
great African spheres of influence, the rise 
of a brilliant and distinctive literature 
everywhere known as the ‘‘Victorian,’’ the 
establishment of the modern relation be- 
tween the crown and the people made easy 
by her youth and conscientious devotion to 
duty, the vast political changes in the direc- 
tion of an ordered democracy, postal im- 
provements, civil service, army and electoral 
reform, the growth of invention and com- 
merce, the revolution in industrial life pro- 
duced by the adoption of free trade—all 
have combined to make a new and greater 
empire, in which her quiet influence has 
been one of the factors of progress, Ameri- 
cans will heartily join in the hope that she 
may be spared to receive the congratula- 
tions of her people and of the civilized 
world on her sixtieth coronation anniver- 
sary. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Speech. 

It is difficult to see just where or how 
any practical result can come from Mr, 
Gladstone’s great speech to four thousand 
citizens of Liverpool last week. It showed 
what all the world knew before, how in- 
tense is his righteous indignation, and it 
voiced the heart of Great Britain, but it 
did not go far enough to materially change 
the situation; and his suggestion that the 
British ambassador be withdrawn from Con- 
stantinople and the Turkish minister in 
London sent home does not win assent, 
for there is work for a British ambassador 
in Constantinople to do guarding defense- 
less Christians, European and native, even 
if he be impotent as a diplomatist. Mr. 
Gladstone’s restraint, his failure to take 
the position that a time may come when 
Great Britain must act, whether other na- 
tions co-operate or not, may mean that he 
has reason to know that Lord Salisbury 
and the czar will come to an understanding 
while the latter is at Balmoral, the guest 
of the queen. If so, itis not probable that 
the czar will alter his policy unless Great 
Britain changes its attitude toward Russian 
occupation of much of European Turkey, 
including Constantinople. Evidence accu- 
mulates that Russia not only has France 
tied to her, but that Germany and Austria 
have been made her allies, while Italy, it 
is said, owes much of the leniency of Abys- 
sinia’s king to Russian influence and for 
the same must be duly grateful, hence at 
least neutral. If Great Britain can make 
France see how Russia is using her, if Egypt 
can be made a bond of union rather than a 
bone of contention between Great Britain and 
France, then Lord Salisbury has some chance 
of successfully challenging Russia’s policy, 
whatever it may be, in Turkey. If some- 
thing like this does not happen, then the 
outlook for Armenia is dark and the expul- 
sion of the Turk from Europe still a dream, 
The veteran Baptist missionary in China, 
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William Ashmore, writes that Russia’s in- 
fluence in the far East is overpowering and 
practically unchallenged. 

The Situation in Turkey. 

The massacre of Armenians in their vil- 
lages and towns has been renewed and a 
reign of terror still exists in Constantino- 
ple, Europeans and Armenians leaving the 
city in large numbers. The Young Turk 
party continues to distribute placards call- 
ing for a revolution and the deposition of 
the present sultan, and the Armenian revo- 
lutionists are not idle or awed, so that in- 
flammable material is ready for the spark. 
The sultan rejoices in an autographic pres 
entation copy photograph of the emperor of 
Germany, recently sent to him, to such a 
level of comradeship has the ruler of the 
land of Martin Luther come. Meanwhile 
throughout Christendom clarion voices are 
crying, ‘‘Shame! To arms.’”’ Poets like 
R. W. Gilder, in the October Century, are 
saying: 

Let fall the ruin propped by Europe’s hands! 

Its tottering walls are but a nest of crime! 


Slayers and ravishers in licensed bands 
Swarm darkly forth to shame the face of time. 


False, im!ecile and cruel, kept in place 
Not by its natural force, but by the fears 

Of foes, with hand on hilt; even by the grace 
Of rivals—not blood-guiltiess all these years! 


Aye, let the ruin fall, and from its stones 

Rebuild a civic temple pure and fair, 

Where freedom is not alien; where the groans 

Of dying and ravished burden not the air. 
Clergymen like Dr. Lyman Abbott are ask- 
ing: 

Do you suppose that he whose ears heard 
the cry of the few oppressed Israelites, that 
he whose eyes looked upon the massacres 
of the Roman Empire, that he who be- 
held with restrained indignation the lash and 
the chain in America—do you suppose that he 
does not see the thousands that have marched 
to a cruel grave in Armenia? That he does 
not know the silence of Powers that call them- 
selves Christian? That he will have no word 
of accounting with England and Russia and 
France and Germany ? 

While in Great Britain men are saying, with 
Rev. Charles F. Aked: 

How soon shall we hear some Lowell of our 
own demanding? 

Wut'll make ye act like freemen? 
Wut ll git your dander riz? 


How soon shall we hear the voice of another 
Whittier writing to Englishmen and bidding 
us again 


Tear from your flag its holy cross 
And in your van of battle toss 
The pirate’s skull-bone blazon! 


What sort of an answer do you suppose an 
Englishman in America can make to the ques- 
tion whether the British Lion has turned cur? 

When we remember Armenia, God only 
knows whether we shall ever respect our- 


selves again. 
or 


IN BRIEF. 


Mr. Capen’s address before the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting on the Crisis of 1896, pub- 
lished verbatim in our columns last week, has 
been commended by many as a clear state- 
ment of the principles involved in the present 
political campaign. Many pastors and others 
have expressed a wish to circulate this admi- 
rable paper, and weare glad to be able to state 
that it is to be issued in pamphlet form by 
the Business Men’s Non-Partisan Sound Money 
League of Boston, with headquarters at 194 
Washington Street. Those who desire copies 
can receive them free of charge by making an 
application to the league personally or by 
mail. Can pastors do a better service to the 
cause of national honor than by placing copies 
in the hands of every voter in their parishes? 





Mr. Jefferson’s characterization of his 
neighbor in the ministry on page 473 is a sug- 
gestive study of qualifications which many 
ministers are seeking after. 





Four months of testing have reconciled the 
conservative male trustees of the Clarendon 
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Street Baptist Church, Boston, to the appoint- 
ment of a woman as sexton. Why not, pray? 





As will be seen by referring to page 499 the 
A.M. A. Jubilee Fund has more than doubled 
since our last report. May itcontinue to grow 
in an increasing ratio, so that the Boston 
meeting, Oct. 20-22, may be a jubilee indeed! 





Somewhat more cheering tidings are re- 
ceived from Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker. 
He has gained strength and is able to move 
the affected limb. He expects to be removed 
to Hartford this week. Hope for his re- 
covery will move his many friends to more 
earnest prayer in his behalf. 





The pope declares that ‘‘all ordinations 
made under the Anglican rite are absolutely 
invalid.”” The church through which Protes- 
tant Episcopalians trace back their cherished 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession thus denies 
their right to claim it. Yet no doubt they 
will continue to spell church with a capital C. 





One of the most interesting and promising 
of recent attempts to win slum bred boys and 
girls to lives of self-restraint, self-respect and 
social usefulness is described in Mr. Hunt’s 
article in the Home Department. A second 
‘‘George Junior Republic” has been started 
at Lake Villa, Ill., and ere long we expect 
to see many. 





The Blue Valley Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Nebraska has passed a 
resolution censuring the Nebraska Congrega- 
tional News because it expressed a preference 
for McKinley for president. Eleven voted 
tor the resolution, eight against it, and seven- 
teen, not voting, remained non-partisan. But 
no doubt their votes will be cast where they 
will count for something when the right op- 
portunity comes Nov. 3. 





Religion is not ignored even in the heat of 
the political campaign. All the people of 
Boston seemed to be out on the Common and 
in the streets around Music Hall last Friday 
evening to greet Mr. Bryan. Yet the audience 
at the revival meeting in Tremont Temple 
was larger than usual, listening intently to 
an earnest sermon, while the candidate for the 
presidency a few rods away was pleading the 
claims of his party. 





The alumn® and friends of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary will grieve to learn that the historic 
structure on the top of South Hadley hill, the 
main dormitory and chapel, was destroyed by 
fire last Sunday afternoon. No lives were 
lost, and much of the personal property of the 
students and teachers was saved, but the in- 
surance, $157,000, even if the full amount is 
allowed, will fall much below the loss suf- 
fered, and the loyalty and generosity of the 
friends of this noble institution will now be 
tested to the utmost. 





The Christian Observer informs its readers 
that the ancient city of Nippur or Nuffar, 
which has lately been unearthed by archzol- 
ogists, perished in the flood, and that the 
city whose remains were found above the 
oldest was built just after the flood. Noah, 
soon after leaving the ark, remembering the 
advantages of the place, located a new city 
on the spot where the former one was over- 
whelmed. These data furnished by our con- 
temporary must be a great help to Professor 
Hilprecht and his colaborers in the valley of 
the Euphrates. 





Tremont Temple was crowded last Monday 
at noon to hear Mr. D. L. Moody speak on 
How to Reach the Forty Millions of Non- 
church-goers in the United States. Before 


beginning his address he said that many thou- 
sands of bushels of apples, which might be 
given to the poor in Boston, were rotting on 
the ground. He named Messrs. Samuel John- 
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son, S. B. Capen and H. M. Moore as a com- 
mittee to wait on the railroads and see if free 
transportation could be secured. He offered 
to send from Northfield 8,000 barrels of ap- 


ples. Money is needed to secure their free 
distribution, and gifts for this purpose should 
be sent to Rev. D. W. Waldron, 19 Congre- 
gational House, Boston. If sufficient money 
is provided to pay the cost of handling the 
fruit, many thousand bushels will be distrib- 
uted among the poor. 


It is somewhat significant that the authori- 
ties of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York have arranged for a course of ten lec 
tures on the general subject of Christian 
Worship, which such men as Professors A. 
V. G. Allen, Egbert C. Smyth, Drs. William 
F. Huntington, George Dana Boardman and . 
other men equally learned are to deliver, and 
in which they will discuss Primitive Christian 
Liturgies, the Liturgies of the Greek, Roman, 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, and the 
customs of Non-Liturgical Churches, the 
course naturally closing with a lecture by 
President Hastings of Union Seminary on the 
Ideal of Christian Worship. As these lectures 
are open to the public at noon on Fridays 
during October, Nevember and December, it 
is to be hoped that they will be attended by 
those within the area of Greater New York 
who are, or should be, interested in the very 
timely subject which is to be considered. 





The Baptists have a case of heresy to dis- 
cuss. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of the The- 
ological Seminary of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., was charged more than a 
year ago with rejecting the Baptist doctrines 
of the canon and inspiration of Scripture, the 
divinity and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
miracles in the Bible and immersion. He 
denied all these charges and declared his 
faith in a clear and manly statement that 
would be accepted by any Congregational 
council as sufficiently orthodox to qualify 
him for a pastorate or professorship. Still, 
he would admit to the Lord’s table “ all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 
Without further trial he was notified by the 
trustees that on complaint of the Baptist Ed- 
ucation Society his relations with the semi- 
nary were ended. He protested that the 
action was unjust and illegal and that its ob- 
ject was ‘to suppress such honest investiga- 
tion of Biblical problems as the Baptist free- 
dom of faith allows.”’ However, he has ac- 
cepted a professorship of Semitic languages in 
Cornell University, and thus takes himself 
out of the discussion, which for some time 
will add piquancy to many assemblies of 
Baptists. 





Rev. John Watson, D. D., (Ian Maclaren) 
and Dr. C. H. Parkhurst came into New York 
Harbor on the Germanic last week. We know 
that they met, for Ian Maclaren says they did, 
although their meetings would probably have 
been more frequent had the Scotch divine 
proved a better sailor. Dr. Watson spent 
Sunday in Lenox, and on Monday went to 
New Haven to begin his course of lectures to 
the students of Yale Divinity School, which 
will be given not in Marquand Chapel, as 
have all former Lyman Beecher course lec- 
tures, but in one of the college halls, seating 
800 people. This has been found necessary, 
owing to the unusual number who desire to 
see and hear the author of The Bonnie Brier 
Bush and The Mind of the Master. While in 
New Haven Dr. Watson will be the guest of 
Prof. George P. Fisher. He begins his lecture 
tour in Springfield, Oct.2. From several in- 
teresting interviews which have been pub- 
lished we learn that he is expecting to gain 
much profit and inspiration from his study of 
our life. His last long outing, seven years 
ago, was in Egypt, the great, mysterious and 
fascinating land of the past. By way of con- 
trast he now comes to see the “land of the 
present and the future!” As he sailed up 
New York Bay he saw our White Squadron 
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anchor and expressed the hope that it would 
always be found fighting alongside of the 
British navy. The sight of the statue of Lib- 
erty in New York Harbor made his blood go 
faster. Receptions for him at the Lotos and 
Aldine Clubs in New York have been 
planned, and students of Cornell, Oberlin, 
Princeton, Wisconsin University and the 
University of Chicago are to hear him. He is 
to preach in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Jersey 
City and in Boston, Nov. 29, in the Old South 
Church. The subjects of Dr. Watson’s lec- 
tures at, Yale are admirable. They are The 
Genesis of a Sermon, The Technique of a 
Sermon, The Problem of Preaching, Theology 
—the Theery of Religion, The New Dogma, 
The Machinery of the Congregation, The Work 
of the Pastor, The Public Worship of God, 
The Minister’s Care of Himself. An excel- 
lent critic writes to us concerning the impres- 
sion made by his first lecture, “‘ It was a most 
extraordinary and brilliant success.” 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
D. L. Moody’s Plans for the Future. 

Mr. Moody has just addressed the min- 
isters and as many laymen as could get into 
the large hall of the Y. M.C. A. His sub- 
ject was How to reach the forty million 
people who in our country are not in the 
habit of attending church. He spoke with 
all his former fire and vigor and with more 
than usual tenderness and confidence. No 
man has been quicker to learn from experi- 
ence than he, and no man more constantly 
ascribes, so far as human methods are con- 
cerned, his success in Christian work to 
the exercise of common sense in approach- 
ing people and to a boldness which the in- 
terests at stake warrant. He began by 
speaking of his work among the prisoners 
in the United States, of whom there are 
about three-quarters of a million, and the 
ease with which they are reached through 
the books which he has had printed for the 
purpose. He says that for its outlay no 
work has ever made quicker or more satis- 
factory returns. What he wants is more 
means for his prison colportage system. 
He has already put into circulation hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes of Christian 
literature. He believes that these same 
books, which can be sold for fifteen cents 
each, may be used as an introduction to the 
homes of people who do not attend church 
at all. His plan is to have Christian men 
or women call at every house in the parish, 
leave one of these books in an envelope on 
which the price of the book and a list of 
other books in the series are printed, and 
promise to call for the book or the money 
within a week. At this time, Mr. Moody 
says, the mistress of the house will usually 
be ready to see the visitor, and will thus 
open the way for religious conversation. 
He also says that no minister need have any 
difficulty in reaching all the families in his 
parish once in two weeks. He would have 
all saloons visited every fortnight, and 
invitations given genérously for the Sunday 
evening service. This service should be 
evangelistic, beginning with hearty singing 
and followed by a short, direct, interesting 
address. He would close with an after 
meeting, giving an opportunity for those 
who must retire to do so during the singing 
of some stirring hymn. No service, accord- 
ing to Mr. Moody, is so valuable as the Sun- 
day evening service and no service ought to 
be so well attended. He would never use it 
for anything like secular purposes. This 
method, he is sure, will bring the non- 
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church going population of the city within 
the influence of the gospel. To reach those 
living in rural districts he would utilize the 
schoolhouses which are commonly open for 
the purpose, and in the country as well as 
in the city employ laymen of wealth, social 
standing and ability as speakers to conduct 
religious services, 


Educational Matters. 

Beloit has the largest class in her history. 
Seventy-eight have registered in the Fresh- 
man Class, fifty five of them young men. 
It is difficult to find room for them in the 
town. There is a pressing demand for a 
dormitory for young women. About 150 stu- 
dents are now enrolled in Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. There are thirty five Swedes, 
twelve Norwegians and nine Germans among 
the number. One young man, who has been 
a year and a half in Germany and is an 
M.A. of Yale, is studying for the degree 
of Ph.D. Three others are taking post- 
graduate courses. Two-thirds of the Eng- 
lish students are graduates from some col- 
lege. While it is sometimes very hard to 
refuse men who come hither without a 
college education or its equivalent, experi- 
ence.is showing the wisdom of their rejec- 
tion. It is worse than useless to put men 
into classes for which they are not prepared, 
or to encourage them to take up studies 
for which they are without the necessary 
mental discipline. It may be that special 
courses for such persons should be pro- 
vided, either in this seminary or some other, 
or in connection with some ene or more of 
our colleges. 

Peoria is to have a polytechnic school of 
large proportions. For its establishment 
Mrs. Julia Bradley of Peoria has made 
known her intention of providing at least 
$2,000,000. Work on the buildings is to 
begin at once. As soon as these are ready 
money will be furnished for the support of 
the necessary instructors. The course of 
study will be collegiate and mechanical. 
While science in all its branches is to be 
taught, the subject of Christian ethics will 
not be left out. Liberal provision will also 
be made for the study of literature, both 
ancient and modern. The institution is to 
be affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Very earnest efforts are being put forth 
this year to secure an increased attend- 
ance upon the university extension courses. 
Eighty seven different courses are offered. 
These will be given by some of the best 
men in the university. More than 1,200 per- 
sons were enrolled in these courses last 
year. It is now proposed to set aside Oct. 3 
every year as Class Day for university ex- 
tension students. In the morning prospect- 
ive students will meet one another and the 
professors, and learn what classes can best 
be entered and what work best be under- 
taken. In the afternoon those present will 
be addressed by President Harper and other 
prominent men. This year the day will be 
observed for the first time. 


FRANKLIN, 
a 


BOSTON’S GIFT TO OAKLAND. 


BY BEV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 








For the last year or two church commit- 
tees in search of a pastor have been making 
pilgrimages to Charlestown. Hereafter such 
pilgrimages must be made to Oakland, Cal., 
for Rev. Charles R. Brown is no longer the 
pastor of the Winthrop Church, but is now 
the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Oakland. 
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In sending Mr. Brown to the Pacific 
coast, New England is giving back to the 
West her own. Born in West Virginia ard 
reared in Iowa, Mr. Brown bears many of 
the marks which the West stamps upon the 
most favored of her children. Breadth and 
freedom and energy—these are his in more 
than ordinary measure. His manners are 
unconventional. His language is blunt and 
simple. His mind is intensely practical. 
He believes in bringing things to pass, and 
things always come to pass where he is. 
He despises red tape. All sorts of cant are 
an abomination to him. None of the odor 
or starch of clericalism can be fourd in his 
make-up. Persons meeting him feel first of 
all that they are in the presence of a man, 
He wears no label, not even a white neck- 
tie, proclaiming to the world, ‘I am a 
clergyman.” 

In the pulpit Mr. Brown is unique. Like 
all men of native force he has a style of his 
own. Theological professors have left no 
earmarks on him. No other preacher in 
the United States preaches just as he does, 
The ease and patness with which he says 
old things in new ways at first surprises 
and thencharms. The breeze of the prairie 
blows through his sermons, Although a 
diligent student of the best books, his pul- 
pit efforts never smell of the lamp. He has 
studied elocution and rhetoric, but he does 
not remind his hearers of that fact. His 
rhetoric is unstudied to the edge of care- 
lessness, and his elocution is as natural as 
that of a business man discussing pressing 
problems with his fellow-citizen on the 
street corner. His language is as homely 
and simple as De Foe’s, and as captivating. 
Words and phrases from the farm and shop 
slip into his discourses in the most innocent 
and unexpected ways. He has not Latin- 
ized his English, as many preachers have, 
until it has lost its Anglo Saxon edge and 
fails to cut into nineteenth century hearts. 
The trail of the scholastic serpent is not 
over his speech. He preaches in the plain 
language of the plain people, and they hear 
him gladly. 

Mr. Brown is a Bible preacher. He isa 
man of many books, yet he preaches but 
one. He feeds his people on the Scrip- 
tures. He drenches them in the spirit of 
prophets and apostles. He so opens their 
eyes that they can see no man save Jesus 
only. His sermons come out of a heart 
which beats in sympathy with people. He 
has not analyzed the Bible until he has lost 
the power of using it. Devotion to criti- 
cism has not sapped him. He is vital, full 
of the milk of human kindness, and instead 
of boring people by dissecting theories and 
balancing systems he ministers to life by 
keeping men close to the great facts of 
revelation. There is no claptrap in any of 
his methods. He shuns the tricks and de- 
vices which weaker men feel obliged to 
resort to. In his pulpit there is no fooling, 
no attitudinizing, no pumping words to fill 
up the gaps caused by the absence of ideas. 
Sentences are not padded out to give them 
rotundity, nor are anecdotes palmed off as 
a substitute for thought. He is a preacher 
in downright earnest to drive his message 
home. He makes a sensation, as every true 
preacher does, not by antics and oddities, 
but by the force of his ideas and the nobil- 
ity of his spirit. He talks as a man to men. 
He tells them plain truths in straight ways. 
When he gets done he stops. He fills the 
pews with people because he knows how to 
fill people with the truth. 
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But his power as a preacher lies not in 
his words or ideas, but in his manhood. It 
is the man who preaches. Carlyle is right: 
‘Get your man, and all is got.” Mr. Brown 
isaman. Heis not a priest, nor a pedant, 
nor a dilettante, nor a dealer in literary nice- 
ties and theological conceits. He is not 
cursed with the awful itch for place. He 
has grasped the meaning of servantship. 
He is not afraid of hard things. His early 
ambition was to bea foreign missionary. In- 
surmountable obstacles thwarted his plans. 
Born in the Methodist Church and until 
four years ago a minister in that denomi- 
nation, he found himself not in sympathy 
with its polity and resolved to throw his 
life into the church of the Pilgrims. Com- 
ing East he preached in the pulpit of the 
Winthrop Church. This church was at 
that time passing through a crisis. The 
tide was going out. A beloved pastor had 
recently resigned. Influential men were 
dying and others were moving into other 
cities. Some feared the church was doomed 
to be stranded in the midst of a population 
hopelessly Roman Catholic. Mr. Brown 
looked the field over and liked it because it 
was counted hard. Obstacles were many 
but he was eager to grapple with them. 
Even an ebbing tide had inspiration for 
him, Instead of sitting in the Congrega- 
tional House and waiting for some mighty 
church to come his way, he plunged into 
the work in Charlestown and demonstrated 
various things which wise outsiders had 
been questioning. He proved that Charles- 
town was not altogether Roman Catholic, 
and that of the large number of excellent 
Protestants in the city a good proportion of 
them were willing to worship in the Win- 
throp Church. The church was born again. 
Its rebirth became a topic of conversation 
among the Congregationalists of Boston and 
vicinity. The prosperity was no mushroom 
growth, It went on through the years un- 
til outside churches in search of a pastor 
began to send their committees to Charles- 
town. Several churches gave sweet invita- 
tions, which were respectfully declined. The 
wise young minister knew how to wait. 
He waited till his hour had come. 

That Mr. Brown will succeed in his West- 
ern pastorate is something which may be 
safely taken for granted. California is not 
80 different from New England as many un- 
traveled New Englanders imagine. The 
First Church in Oakland is made up largely 
of New England people. Eastern Congre- 
gationalists lose none of their strength and 
loveliness on being transplanted to Califor- 
nia soil, They retain all their former 
graces and add others that are new. Dr. 
J. K. McLean, for the last twenty-three 
years the pastor of the Oakland church, was 
once the pastor of the church in Framing- 
ham. Under the genial influences of Cali- 
fornia climate and the inspiring pressure of 
the problems of a growing commonwealth, 
he has developed into a noble leader of 
the religious forces on the Pacific coast. 
He has laid the foundations of the First 
Church deep and broad. In spirit and out- 
look Mr. Brown is not unlike his distin- 
guished predecessor, and is admirably fitted 
to take up and carry on the work so auspi- 
ciously begun. Success, after all, is noth- 
ing to be worried about or striven after with 
anxiety and forebodings. A man whose 
head is sane and whose heart is sound, and 
who knows how to put the gospel of the 
Son of God into the language wherein men 
are born, is sure of having a successful min- 
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istry in any field to which the providence of 
God may call him. 


en 


THE DUTY OF OOLLEGE BRED MEN 
IN THE PRESENT ORISIS. 


BY PRES. CHARLES F. THWING, WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 

The one comprehensive duty of college 
bred men in the present crisis is the duty 
of utterance. Theirs is the duty of talking 
and of writing. 

The chief question before us, the finan- 
cial one, is in certain respects hard, in cer- 
tain respects easy. Like most questions of 
political science, its elements are simple 
and present simple problems, but these 
elements when combined constitute and 
present problems exceedingly difficult, of 
which most people are ignorant. If they 
understand the elements of these problems 
—as many do not—they are yet dread- 
fully ignorant of the methods of solv- 
ing them. But concerning these questions 
people do desire to know. They desire 
the light of the thinker, not the lightning 
of the politician. The truth they wish 
to know in order the right to do, The 
debtor class, be it composed of Nebraska 
farmers or Massachusetts manufacturers, 
has no desire as a class to escape the pay- 
ment of just debts; the creditor class, be 
it composed of Boston banks or Chicago 
brokers, has no desire as a class to exact 
payments which equity does not allow. 
Humanity does not wish to lie or be lied 
to; humanity as humanity wishes to do 
right. It is the only basis on which civili- 
zation exists, 

By reason, therefore, of this condition 
the duty of utterance is laid on college bred 
men. Despite their limitations—and they 
are subject to very evident limitations— 
college trained men, above every other class 
in the community, are able to do these very 
things which are now in urgent need of 
being done. They can judge, reason, weigh 
evidence. They are able to see that this 
financial question has two sides and what 
these two sides are. They can put them- 
selves in the other’s place. They are in- 
terpreters. Often are they so free from 
partisanship that they open themselves to 
the charge of indifference. They do not 
forget, too, that this great question of 
money has ahistory. From its history they 
are able to bring forth teachings for the 
present crisis. As students of the science 
of government they remember that in the 
history of the two great civilizations which 
have most deeply influenced modern life, 
whenever patriotism was dearer to the rul- 
er’s heart than ambition the stamp on a 
piece of money represented its absolute 
value; and they cannot forget that when 
personal ambition in the ruler expelled the 
love for his people he was in peril of debas- 
ing the coinage. They remember that Nero 
took about one-eighth of its value away 
from the denarius, although retaining the 
name of the coin. English history furnishes 
examples of similar ills. Such are some of 
the elements which college-bred men bring 
to the solution of our great problem. 

These college bred men are largely either 
ministers or lawyers. Chief among their 
professional duties, therefore, is the duty of 
talking. In the great company of editors 
college bred men are numerous, In the 
management of their journals these men 
are doing much to allay the fears of 
those who see in the effects of extreme 
partisanship the possibility of the over- 
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throw of democratic government. The 
power of the partisan editor to rise above 
partisanship is a happy augury of this 
time. The clergyman and the lawyer 
should use their tongues as well as the ed- 
itor is using his pen. They likewise should 
be as free from partisanship. The burning 
question is a question of fundamental prin- 
ciples. The principles are of tremendous 
consequence. A distinguished editor writ- 
ing to me says, ‘‘ Never in your day or mine 
has there been a question of so great public 
interest, not even the great war for the aboli- 
tion of slavery.”’ In this contest the Re- 
publican clergyman and the Democratic 
lawyer may well talk together for sound 
money. 

The college trained man is also found in 
the college as a teacher and as an execu- 
tive officer. It is possibly significant that 
almost every college president who has 
spoken has spoken in favor of sound money. 
I speak under correction, but my acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Bradley, the esteemed presi- 
dent of the college of which the Democratic 
and Populist candidate for the presidency 
is a graduate, leads me to believe that he . 
would repudiate the Chicago platform and 
decline to support the nominee of the Chi- 
cago convention. It is not to be forgotten 
that the colleges as financial institutions 
and the professors who are in receipt of 
salaries have a most vital interest in this 
campaign. Our colleges are possessed of 
more than $100,000,000 in interest-bear- 
ing funds. The establishment of the fifty 
cent dollar would mean an essential halv- 
ing of this vast property. It would prove 
to be, to use the softest language, a 
most serious inconvenience to college pro- 
fessors, for the cost of living would be 
greatly enhanced, and the amount paid 
in salary to the college teacher could 
net be increased at all. The pecuniary 
hardships of the wartime would be again 
felt by the salary-receiving class. Men of 
cOllege training and college work should 
speak and write. Not a few of them are 
already speaking and writing. Next to our 
foreign missionary societies no organiza- 
tions would apparently suffer more than 
our colleges, and no men more than their 
professors. 

Parallels of an active participation of col- 
lege bred men in great public movements 
are not lacking. A hundred and twenty- 
five years ago George III. is reported to 
have said that had there been no Harvard 
College there would have been no American 
Revolution. It was the graduates of that 
college who were the leaders in the early 
stages of the Revolution. One does not for- 
get how large a proportion of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were college 
graduates, and in particular one delights 
to recall the valiant service of President 
John Witherspoon of Princeton in favor of 
the great document, and his other distin- 
guished labors at the same period. No me- 
morial structures are more significant than 
the halls erected on college grounds and the 
tablets placed in college buildings in mem- 
ory of college boys and college graduates 
who went to the war and never came back. 
How full of memory is the fact that no less 
than twelve hundred graduates and students 
of Harvard University fought in the great 
war. College bred men fought for their 
country. They are now called on to write 
and to talk for it. Let them be as faithful 
to the call of the nation in the time of peace 
as they were in the time of war. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS ELEVEN CHAPTERS.—Charity Chance becomes engaged to Graham Poltimore, nephew of her benefactor, Miss Graham. His 
friend, Alfred Prentice, a poet, so prevails upon her impressionable nature as to detach to some extent her affections from her fiancé. Mr. Poltimore-Briggs, a 
pompous and self-seeking politician, who has charge of Miss Graham’s property, is running for Parliament. Charity attending a political rally meets the poet 
and goes to his room, where he renews his protestations of affection. 


XII, DISCLOSURES. 


HAT was she to do? Days 

passed; and this questior, 
always present in Charity’s 
mind, remained unan- 
swered. She became silent 
and distraught. The affection of Miss 
Graham, expressed in a thousand deli- 
cate touches, to her difficulty heaped re- 
morse. The girl could not steel her heart 
to hurt that tender friend. Thus life be- 
came a constant lie, and unbearable. 

Amongst the summer hospitalities at 
Babblecombe House was one in which the 
little lady took peculiar delight. Once a 
year long deal tables were ranged upon the 
lawn, an urn of huge dimensions was hired 
from the town and the 
workhouse girls were re- 
galed with unlimited tea 
and buns, 

It was early in the 
afternoon, and Miss Gra- 
ham had been wheeled 
out of doors to await 
the arrival of her little 
guests. She loved to 
watch them coming * 
along the road. Tolook - 
at these hapless children 
quickened her sentiment 
and touched her heart. 

“They are coming, 
Charity,’”” she cried, 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Poor 
little things! How pretty 
they look in their blue 
cotton frocks!’’ 

The girl watched the 
procession marching two 
and two along the road. 
She was uphappy, and 
the sight to her seemed 
infinitely sad. 

“T resent the blue 
frocks,’’ she said, 
warmly. ‘‘Why should they be marked 
for workhouse brats?”’ 

The phrase sounded unkind. “Don’t 
dear, don’t!’ expostulated the little cripple, 
with a pained look. But as the children 
filed into the garden her face beamed again, 
and she added: ‘‘ How clean and well they 
look! Set them to play at once, Charity. 
The Mortimers will be here in a moment.’’ 

Scarcely were the words uttered when 
the expected visitors came hurrying into 
the garden, 

‘*So sorry to be late,’’ gushed Mrs. Mor- 
timer, rushing up to the chair and kissing 
Miss Graham upon both cheeks. ‘‘ How 
are you, dear Miss Graham? Itis so sweet 
of you. I have brought all the dear girls, 
you see—to make themselves useful. Come, 
girls, come,”’ 

Her eye glanced from Theodosia to 
Amelia and Amy, and thence to the other 
six. The dear girls solemnly approached 
in single file, saluted Miss Graham accord- 
ing to priority of birth, and dispersed. 
Then Theodosia and her mother encamped 
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upon stools, one on each side of the bath- 
chair. 

The sun shone gloriously. Swallows 
darted to and fro. The plaintive note of 
the greenfinch, like a sweet wail of recol- 
lected sorrow, came from the wood. 

The workhouse children were ranged in 
two rows, playing one of those singing 
games—the heritage forever of the humble 
who have no toys: 


We've a-come to see Jinny Jones, Jinny Jones, 
Jinny Jones, 
We've a-come to see Jinny Jones. How is she now? 


Backwards and forwards they tripped to 
the rhythm of thesong. The little cripple’s 
face glowed with pleasure as she nodded 
her head to the time. In heart she was as 
young as they, and enjoyed the game as 
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much—always at second hand. Their little 
twinkling skirts awakened a joy more 
tender than the early daffodils or the blue- 
bells in the wood. Something came over 
her. She scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or cry. 

Jinny Jones is a-dying, a-dying, adying, 

Jinny Jones is a-dying. You can’t see her now. 

Every one else being happy and busily 
engaged, Mrs. Mortimer found the moment 
propitious to push forward her sharp face 
with the hook-nose she loved to put into 
everything. 

‘*T wanted to say something to you, dear 
Miss Graham,” she whispered, mysteriously, 
“if you won’t be vexed with me, I speak 
from a sense of duty and from the best and 
kindest motives, and because I feel you 
ought to know.” 

What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her 
What shall we dress her in—dress her in now? 

Miss Graham turned from the children 
with a sigh of regret. When Mrs. Morti- 
mer spoke under moral compulsion she 
always said something unpleasant 

‘¢ What is it?’’ she asked, simply. 


“It is about Miss Chance—Charity, I 
mean. Dear Miss Graham, you know what 
the Babblemouth people are, and how they 
tattle.” Mrs. Mortimer shook her head 
censoriously. ‘‘I wouldn’t say a word my- 
self for the world—only it is such a pity 
when a girl is talked about ’’— 

“Talked about?’’ interposed Miss Gra- 
ham, sharply. ‘O, yes, I have no doubt of 
it. Foolish, idle tongues cannot be stopped. 
So much the worse for them,”’ 

‘“‘Ah! how true that is!’’ sighed Mrs. 
Mortimer, ‘And you know I have always 
felt the deepest regard for—for Charity. 
She is so spontaneous, so impulsive, one 
cannot help being in love with her. You 
see, we who know her understand and ap- 
preciate these good qualities, You and I, 
dear Miss Graham, see 
her true worth. And, 
of course, things are al- 
ways exaggerated. Per- 
haps I may be wrong in 
detail, but I will find 
out ’’— 

“There is nothing to 
find out in Charity,’’ 
cried Miss Graham, 
warmly. ‘Her faults 
are all on the surface. 
She is so transparent 
that any one may see 
to the bottom of her 
soul,” 

‘*Yes. And how- 
beautiful that always is 
. —that real ingenuous- 
ness. It endears her, 
and makes one feel all 
the more that—that one 
must speak. But this 
Mr. Prentice, with whom 
she has become 80 
friendly—the poet, you 
know — Theodosia, you 
had better go and assist 
your sisters.”’ 

‘* Friendly with Mr. Prentice!”’ The little 
lady fired up, and her eyes flashed with in- 
dignation. ‘Friendly with Mr. Prentice! 
Why she scarcely knows the fellow. She 
met him once at Graham’s; and saw him 
afterwards in the wood, so she told me, 
That is all. Do you think she could speak 
to a real live genius with long hair and not 
come home and talk of it?’’ In impatience 
with such nonsense, Mise Graham laughed 
outright, and abruptly turned her head to 
watch the children, still singing. 


Black is for mourning, mourning, mourning, 

Black is for mournisg. That will do. 

‘Then I think, dear Miss Graham, you 
ought to be told the truth.” Mrs. Morti- 
mer pinched her thin lips in determination 
not to shrink from an unpleasant duty. ‘‘ It 
would be no true kindness, either to your- 
self or Charity, to allow you to remain in 
ignorance. Besides, a word from you will 
do so much. It must, if there is any grati- 
tude in this world. 

She paused, shook her head in doubt, 
glanced at Charity, towering so tall and 
graceful above the little cotton-clad paupers, 
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and sinking her voice poured forth an un- 
ceasing stream of whispered gossip. On 
and on it gurgled, like rain out of a gar- 
goyle on a wet day—how Charity had met 
Mr. Prentice by appointment at the rock on 
the hilltop, not once nor twice, but every 
day for a fortnight; and Mr. Prentice was 
there the first thing in the morning to the 
last thing at night, so that Charity might 
run out when she could; for John Sprake 
had seen them, and John told William the 
coachman, who told Selina, of course, who, 
when she was dusting the dining-room the 
other morning, began to mention it—‘ not 
that I ever allow a servant of mine to utter 
one word about anybody, or listen to any- 
thing that is said; for I either check them 
at once, or give them a severe scolding 
afterwards; but when I found Charity go- 
ing to his lodgings, and in fact with my own 
eyes saw her there on the evening of Mr. 
Poltimore-Briggs’s meeting, I felt it my 
duty, for the sake of the girl herself, to let 
you know what is going on. I should have 
walked over on purpose if we had not been 
coming this afternoon, no matter at what 
inconvenience. Nothing should have pre- 
vented me.”’ 

Mrs. Mortimer, who had been drilling 
holes in the turf with the top of her para- 
sol, suddenly looked up and cut short her 
harangue. 

Miss Graham, sitting more than ever 
erect, was white with anger and wounded 
pride. But the little lady did not lose her 
self-control. ‘You are very good indeed,”’ 
she said, so calmly that the compliment 
sounded sincere, but so coldly that Mrs. 
Mortimer felt quite uncomfortable. ‘If 
Charity has talked to him unknown to me, 
no doubt the conversation was too unim- 
portant to repeat.’’ 

Mrs. Mortimer fidgeted upon her camp- 
stool. Something within warned her to de 
sist, but the temptation to tell was alto- 
gether too much for her. Moreover, a re- 
lentless conscience commanded complete 
disclosure of the worst—how Theodosia had 
overheard—not that she listened, dear child, 
for none had a keener sense of honor than 
Theodosia—had overheard the most terrible 
conversation that night when she was pick- 
ing foxgloves for the decorations. So that 
at first the poor child, believing it must be 
traham himself, from feelings of delicacy 
crept further into the wood, to let them 
pass by undisturbed. But when she saw 
who it was, she was astounded. ‘No- 
body knows what that poor thing suffered,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Mortimer from the depths of a 
mother’s heart. ‘‘ For two whole days and 
nights she never once closed her eyes, nor 
ate enough to keep a sparrow. She is so 
peculiarly sensitive to considerations of 
right and wrong, she dared not breathe a 
word for fear of being mean. She could 
not say her prayers with such a load upon 
her mind. She could not sleep. At last 
she sent for me—in such a burning fever 
that I thought of calling in Bibberley—and 
told me all. I gave her two globules of 
aconite at once, and exhausted nature slept 
like a child.” 

‘*T do not believe a word of it,” cried 
Miss Graham, fiercely. ‘‘I have never 
known Charity to do a wicked thing—or 
repeat an unkind one—or repeat an unkind 
one.”’ 

As she nodded to emphasize the repetition, 
Mrs. Mortimer winced and drew up her 
bead, 

** We know how you dote on Miss Chance, 
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dear Miss Graham, It is only natural that 
you should. But others can be at least 
truthful. Let me call Theodosia?”’ 

‘‘T want no corroboration. Nothing 
would make me believe a word of it. Du- 
plicity and deceit are contrary to Charity’s 
nature. And you have always slighted and 
looked down upon her—every one of you, 
from the first. You are all envious of her.” 

Mrs. Mortimer clutched her parasol, for 
after all she was the rector’s wife. ‘‘ Envi- 
ous—envious of Charity Chance!”’ 

‘*Yes—envious. Because she has more 
mind, and a finer temper, and a truer soul. 
Hundreds of times I have seen and resented 
it in my heart. I could never resent it 
openly, here in my. own place. But now she 
is to marry Graham she is nearer to me, 
Not dearer, but closer. And everything af- 
fecting her touches me—touches me to the 
quick,” 

Whilst speaking the little cripple un- 
consciously pressed her hand upon her 
bosom, and a red spot burned upon her pale 
cheek. 

Mrs. Mortimer arose from her campstool 
with a dignity so stupendous that nothing 
human could keep it up. 

** As long as I live,” she bounced out, “I 
will never try to doa good action again!”’ 
The assertion sounded a little sweeping, 
and she stammered, between hysterical 
sobs: ‘*I mean—I mean—I meant merely 
to give a hint for the sake of the girl. I 
thought you ought to know. Envious of 
Charity Chance! Theodosia you must walk 
home with me, dear. I am feeling a little 
upset. The other girls may stay if they 
have tempers fine enough and souls true 
enough to be of any service.”’ 

Without a protest from her indignant 
hostess, in consort with Theodosia, she 
sailed past Charity, the workhouse chil- 
dren and the wondering eight and dis- 
appeared through the iron gates. 

The singing had ceased. There was a 
lull in the games. 

“Go on playing, children,” urged Miss 
Graham with a smile. She was so exasper- 
ated that she appeared calm. But the hap- 
piness of her little guests no longer gave 
delight. She was disturbed, humiliated 
and the excitement had brought on her hid- 
den pain. She had taken part in a vulgar 
altercation—a scene. She detested Mrs. 
Mortimer for having moved her to anger. 
And yet was this prejudice against Charity 
to last to the end of time? What could the 
child have done to raise such a report? 
Spoken to the fellow in the street, perhaps, 
and set these Babblemouth canaille bark- 
ing. Met him by accident in the wood and 
aroused the suspicions of Theodosia, in- 
deed, who would have given her eyes to 
marry Graham. Yet a girl could not be too 
careful. She would say a word to Charity, 
tenderly, without wounding her sensibili- 
ties by telling how much Mrs. Mortimer had 
said. She sighed from the depths of her 
soul. Why was not everybody kindly and 
true and sweet? She shivered with mortifi- 
cation there in the warm sun. She neither 
heard the tinkle of the teacups nor gloried 
in the demolition of the buns. And when 
the workhouse children, at departure, filed 
past to courtesy before her chair she re- 
ceived each salutation as a matter of course, 
and was glad to get them gone. The Mor- 
timer girls went also. She did not ask them 
to stay. 

‘*Take me indoors, Charity. I will not 
wait for Sprake.”’ 
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Charity wheeled the chair across the lawn 
to the French window, and together they 
slowly mounted the three steps. But safely 
upon the sofa Miss Graham still held the 
girl’s arm. 

‘Sit down. I want you, child,” she com- 
manded in her abrupt way. 

With a sinking heart Charity obeyed. 
Yet again a talk about her marriage, she 
thought. 

In her refined tenderness the little lady 
hesitated, scarcely knowing how to begin. 
Then in a low voice she said: ‘‘ Charity, as 
you go through life, dear, you will find 
thousands of things, indifferent in them- 
selves, which nevertheless assume impor- 
tance in their consequences. Since we have 
to live in the world we must do as the world 
does. Not in its follies and frivolities—I 
do not mean that—but in the observance of 
its little conventionalities. It doesn’t do to 
do everything that has no harm init. Itis 
wiser toconform. There is an art of living 
to be learned—quite a fine art in its way. 
Now this Mr. Prentice, whom they tell me 
you have—how you tremble, child! I 
know there is no harm, of course—they say 
you have met’’— 

“T love him. I love him with all my 
heart!”’ 

The cry, sudden and passionate, was both 
self accusation and excuse, The gentle con- 
fidence and affection expressed in every 
word Miss Graham had uttered sank into 
the girl’s soul. The warm pressure of those 
nervous fingers, still resting on her arm like 
a caress, broke her spirit. She burst into a 
flood of weeping. Better never to have 
been born than to break the heart that had 


. taken and cherished her. Better to be dead 


and in her grave. Then with the caprice of 
passion she dashed away her tears, shook 
off the restraining hand and stood up fear- 
less and defiant. 

‘* Yes, I love him!” she cried again. 

‘*Charity, you are beside yourself. You 
let your imagination run away with you. 
Why you’ve scarcely seen the fellow. You 
are immodest—shameless ’’— 

As she threw these words like missiles at 
the girl the little cripple rose, and, quiver- 
ing with excitement, leaned forward upon 
her ebony stick. 

‘*T wanted to do what was true, but there 
was no help for me,’ wailed Charity. ‘It 
seemed so easy when I said I would marry 
Graham. It was to make everybody happy. 
That was my only thought. But I did not 
know my own heart. How could I know?” 

‘‘Mere midsummer madness!” cried Miss 
Graham, striking her stick upon the floor. 
‘¢ A month ago you had never set eyes upon 
this—this rhymer. A day or so and he will 
be gone. Do you think he will ever bestow 
a thought upon you? Or upon anything 
when the moment of his shallow vanity has 
passed?’’ 

This contempt for Prentice stung Charity 
into resentment. No longer pleading for 
pity, her spirit arose in revolt against such 
injustice. 

‘“* Whether he is a rhymer or a poet he 
loves me. Ile said so’’— 

‘And you stooped te listen! You, 
having promised to marry, admitted this 
stranger to such familiarity that he dared 
to tell you so. No wonder they come to 
warn me. What they say is true. I can 
see it is true. You walked with the man 
you were to marry, and with his words still 
in your ears you crept down inte the wood 
at dusk to meet this mountebank. I can 
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believe anything now. And you went to 
his room. Did you go to his room?” 

Miss Graham stopped, but the girl did not 
answer. For a moment they looked at each 
other. The habitual sweetness had melted 
out of the little cripple’s eyes. Only the 
nervous, shrewd intelligence was left. Lifted 
above all tenderness and pity, she looked 
down from a hight of virtuous indignation. 
And a sense of wrong hardened the girl’s 
pride to adamant. 

“T am ashamed!”’ 

With a deep sigh Miss Graham turned 
away. All her hopes were dashed to the 
ground. Her dignity was broken. No 
words could express for her a deeper 
degradation. She hobbled a few steps 
toward the door, and then, overcome by the 
bitterness of disappointment and a sense of 
the girl’s ingratitude, she could control 
herself no longer. 

“Yes, I am ashamed—ashamed that all 
these years could do no more than this. 
I took you from the first. I fed you, 
clothed you, taught you from my own lips. 
Everything that could soil your mind or 
cast a stain upon your soul I kept from 
you. Everything that was noble and sweet 
and good I set before your eyes. I poured 
it into your ears. I could not bear to let 
you out of my sight. When you came 
back from the school I watched you—your 
every step, every movement, I trembled 
lest vulgarity might have breathed upon 
you. I listened to every word, alert for a 
false note, I said, I will shelter her and 
provide against every ill in life, except the 
inevitable sorrows that nature heaps upon 
us. But I was a fool for my pains. An 
utter fool! It is in the blood. I might 
have known it when they told me so. But 
it was all so pitiful that I seized you 
eagerly. I would hear no word of counsel, 
There are poor enough, in God’s name, who 
are well born. I might have taken a lady. 
I might at least have taken a child of 
decent folk’? — 

The girl moaned. 

‘*Who was 1?” she gasped. 

Miss Graham felt no compunction. Her 
words ran on like a winter torrent, pitiless 
and cruel, 

“You were nobody!’’ she cried. ‘*A 
nameless child, cast away and picked up 
upon the quay, a workhouse brat, as you 
just now called them yourself, christened 
a grotesque name, the fanciful invention 
of a workhouse master. The pathos of it 
touched me. I must needs take you, fool 
that I was’’— 

“And everybody knows?” 

‘Everybody has always known but you. 
Ikeptit from you. You might have gone 
to your grave no wiser if’’— 

But the girl had already fled—through 
the French window, across the lawn and 
past the shrubbery into the wood. There, 
like a thing wounded to death, she crept 
eut of sight between the larch trees and 
threw herself upon the ground. She wept 
and sobbed in a passion of misery and 
shame. She could not think. She did not 
feel. Even at the hight of her agony came 
4 moment of intense calm, when she told 
herself that she did not feel. Something 
was wanting, some moral sense, some qual- 
ity of heart. One vital spark of true emo- 


tion, and she must have loved Graham. 
One natural touch of tenderness, and to 
bring sorrow upon the woman who loved 
her would have been more terrible than 
death, 
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She hid her face upon the brown earth. 
She pressed her cheek upon the dry larch 
spines. She wished that she was dead. 

She was nothing—a friendless waif thrown 
upon the world to be picked up by charity. 
All her life had been unreal, and this was 
the awakening. Why was she not left upon 
the quay to die? Why was she taken from 
the workhouse to live a dream of joy 
and wake into a terror of calamity? She 
clenched her teeth and cried that it was 
cruel, It was not pity at all. Miss Graham 
had made a plaything of her. It was like 
Eve in Eden, where she needs must eat and 
be driven out upon the earth. 

She must go, the quicker the better, 
away from this place, where every object 
recalled her shame; from these Babble. 
mouth people, who looked down upon her 
with such scorn. But whither? In her 
whole life was only one thing real—her 
love for Prentice. And he loved her. He 
was a poet, with a heart above littleness, 
a sense beyond what was mean—and he 
loved her. He would take her at once as 
he had wished to do. Her heart rose in 
exultation. He was poor, and she loved 
poverty. He would be great, and she glo- 
ried in greatness. 

A sudden doubt clouded the momentary 
gleam. When he knew her story would 
he change? Would he marry a workhouse 
foundling without a friend in the whole 
world? 

She cast the thought from her mind, 
How mean even for a moment to have har- 
bored it! With his vehement, generous 
love for reality he would laugh away the 
prejudices of the narrow-minded world. 
Was it her fault that she was Charity 
Chance? She cried in anger she would 
rather be as she was than as the people 
who came whispering malice and lies about 
her. She would go to him at once. 

The way wound through a deep hollow, 
where, between banks abrupt and ragged, 
she was quite shut in. The solitude and 
wildness were in keeping with her lot. 
Her mind was made up. If he would take 
her, she was ready. In her excitement she 
strode on with impulsive haste. 

Upon the road she met no one, but she 
saw the people turn to look at her as she 
hurried down the street. They knew her 
for the foundling and charity girl well 
enough. Upon the quay the loafers had 
stopped their gossip to gaze at a carriage 
from The George drawn up before Mrs. 
Dibbin’s little bow-windowed house. 

Her heart beat fast. This fell so aptly 
with what he had said that it took away 
her breath. She stopped, and for a moment 
clutched the iron railings with one hand. 
Then she went on again. 

The door of the house was wide open, 
and, before she had time to knock, Alfred 
Prentice came running down the stairs. 
Upon his arm was an overcoat and in his 
hand a small traveling bag, which he put 
down in the passage to look at his watch. 
In great haste he almost pushed past Char- 
ity without recognition. 

‘*Mr, Prentice,’ she whispered. 

He threw the bag and coat into the car- 
riage and came back to her. 

‘“‘This is most delightfully opportune,”’ 
he said, speaking very rapidly. ‘I have 
been called away suddenly, and there is only 
just time to catch the night train. An im- 
portant editor wants to see me ”’— 

‘*Something has happened,”’ she gasped, 
‘and I came to tell you.” 
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Again he looked at the time. 
‘*Come up stairs.”’ 

He beckoned and led the way, like a man 
of business with just one moment to spare. 
She followed, with faltering courage. His 
most trivial utterance had always sounded 
sympathetic and full of feeling, but now 
there was no tenderness in his tone. Even 
in her agitation she noticed that he was 
pale and excited. He glanced nervously 
down at the carriage in the street, as if 
every moment were precious to him. 

‘*T came to tell you that everything is 
over.”” Her passion was too real, and she 
too frank to withhold or disguise anything. 
‘*When you spoke to me the other day 
I was not free. But they taxed me with 
meeting you, and I avowed it. I said I 
loved you. Nothing else was possible, after 
all you have said to me. It would have 
been as if I were ashamed of what I am 
most proud. Then she told me I was a 
pauper, a nobody, without a name to call 
myown. It is not possible to live at Babble- 
combe any longer. And I came to—to ask 
you what I must do?”’ 

He paced across the room and anxiously 
back to the window. He was preoccupied, 
and she saw that he had heard her words 
without realizing the blow which had fallen 
upon her. ‘You must do nothing rash,’ 
he said, with grave deliberation, and paused. 

Nothing rash! The most unpoetic soul 
on earth might utter trite wisdom such as 
that. 

He passed his fingers through his long 
black hair. Then he caught sight of the 
look of wonder and terrified inquiry in her 
great frank eyes, and was himself again. 

‘*Charity, you know how much I love 
you,’”’ he said, in a voice quivering with 
emotion. “But I should be the meanest 
man who ever lived if I allowed my poor 
passion to weigh against your true welfare. 
You must go back to Miss Graham. Self- 
restraint is the secret of all true living. 
Nothing can alter our love, And I will 
think—and write to you. That will be the 
best thing. I will write to you. But I 
must go. It is important I must be in Lon- 
don tomorrow.”’ 

He was tender, magnanimous, prudent 
and attentive to business, all in so many 
phrases. And it was all real, too—as images 
in a reflection are real. Then he hurriedly 
kissed her and ran to catch his train. 

The driver cracked his whip, the carriage 
wheels rattled over the stones with which 
the quay was paved, and he was gone. 

And was this all the help that love could 
offer in her time of need? In her dream he 
had taken her to his arms, ‘‘Come, we 
will marry at once,’’ he said, and carried 
her away into a new and brilliant future be- 
yond reach of the past. She stood there, as 
motionless as Niobe in the midst of her 
dead hopes. Hidden and unsuspected forces 
were shaking the garden of ideals. The 
green island of inexpericnce was crumbling 
under her feet. For the earth had orened 
and Charity Chance was on the brink of an 
abyss. 

At last she aroused herself to return 
home. She did not notice the faded, little 
yellow-haired woman, whoasked her whether 
Mr. Prentice lived there, as she was passing 


out of the door. 
(To be continued.) 


en en 
Money, position, influence, these are as 


nothing compared with brains, energy and 
perseverance.—F’, A. Atkins. 
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Pleasure and Profit in Vacation Reading. 


Some time ago we addressed inquiries toa 
number of thoughtful people as follows: 1. 
What have you been reading this summer? 
2. What have you found helpful and stimu- 
lating enough to justify calling to it the atten- 
tion of your friends? 3. What, if any, criti- 
cism have you to offer on any recently pub- 
lished books? We present herewith a group 
of interesting and characteristic replies. 





PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, ROMANCE, 

1. The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green, by 
W. H. Fairbrother, lecturer on philosophy at 
Linceln College, Oxford—a fascinating and 
suggestive outline of the teaching of one of 
the most thorougbgoing idealists, who is also 
a scientist in method and a logician. His 
fundamental questions are, ‘‘ What are the 
facts of my own consciousness?” and “ What 
is the simplest explanation of the origin of 
these facts?” 

The answers to these questions as he un- 
folds them give us: (a) the self-conscious per- 
son, @ spiritual being, whose simplest act of 
perception proves that he himself, ‘‘so far 
from being an animal altogether, is not an 
animal at all, or evenin part’’; (6) the world, 
a spiritual cosmos, ‘‘a single, all-inclusive 
system oi relations’’; (c) God, whose ideas 
are manifested in the world, and his nature in 
his children, without whom we cannot ex- 
plain man as we find him. The aim of morals 
is to discover and attain the “ abiding satis- 
faction of an abiding self.’’ Morality arises 
when a man ‘conceives himself as, in his 
very nature, a part of some larger whole,” 
and acts upon that conception. Only in so- 
cial life is man himself. Politics is a moral 
science. 

Some of the questions discussed in Fair- 
brother’s volume are approached from an- 
other standpoint by Professor Jones of Glas- 
gow in Browning as a Philosophical and Re- 
ligious Teacher, a delightful book, which 
might well be read in connection with the 
other. 

2. The English Parliament, by Dr. Rudolph 
Gneist of the University of Berlin. A pains- 
taking and solid discussion of the progress 
of representative government in England 
through a thousand years. It might almost 
be termed a study in the geology of politics. 
Buried centuries are opened to disclose the 
earlier forms of civil life and the storms 
which have swept them; the institutions 
which have outlived the vicissitudes of the 
ages ure presented as developed from a rich 
and vital past. 

3. Of the lighter reading of the summer a 
deep impression has been made upon my 
mind by Marion Crawford’s Greifenstein, 
which I regard as one of the strongest and 
most wholeseme of modern works of fiction. 
It is realism worthy of the name, most accu- 
rate and instructive in portrayal of certain 
phases of German life, in which framework is 
presented a noble and beautiful ideal—a glo- 
rious womanhood, strong enough and loving 
enough tow rescue the lives of men nearest to 
her from a dark and apparently resistless des- 
tiny. 


Beloit, Wis. Epwarp D. Eaton. 


A STRONG INFUSION OF POLITICS. 


First of all, my summer reading is of the 
same charaeter as that cf any other season, 
only I do less of it. Of course the daily paper, 
six religious papers, four reviews and five 
magazines are regular diet. This year I have 
read Cardinal Manning’s life for biography, 
run rapidly through ex-President White’s vol- 
umes on The Warfare of Science with Theol- 
ogy, Joseph Zalmonah for fiction, and Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West, for all three, 
history, biography and fiction, have caused 
the hours to fly. 


Experiences and Suggestions. 


The reading which has taxed my strength, 
but which I dare not let slip, is that upon the 
question of the hour, i.e., finance. The book 
which has been of the most use to me on this 
subject is Horace White’s Money and Bank- 
ing; that is, it has been the most simple, and 
thérefore the most helpful, in making plain 
an intricate subject. For fundamental facts 
and arguments the histories of the nations 
and the facts stated in Mr. John Fiske’s books, 
The Critical Period in American History and 
The Beginnings of New England, are the sheet 
anchors that hold a man steady in such a 
storm as we are now having. 

I think one of the most stimulating books 
I have read this summer is Joseph Zalmonah. 
The most unsatisfactory is The Life of Cardi- 
nal Manning. For a man to be constantly 
straining to hold his hero upright while all 
the time hitting him first on the head and 
then over his heart, as Mr. Purcell does, is 
worse than learning to ride a bicycle between 
the tracks of a Boston suburban railroad. In 
the reading of Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning of the 
West I have had all the rich experiences that 
come from choice biography, history and fic- 
tion combined. I could not but think if our 
people would read such books as this, and 
Parkman’s and Fiske’s, the present political 
muddle would never have happened. 

8S. Framingham, Mass. W.G. PuppEFOOT. 


LITERARY BROWSINGS. 


Bacon acknowledged the luxury as well as 
the labor of reading, when he declared, “‘ Some 
books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and 
some few chewed and digested.” ‘ Tasting 
books”’ is a legitimate and most delightful 
vacation recreation, and, properly indulged, 
contributes generously to the dual mission 
of all reading, enabling one to know some 
things, and, what is equally important, to 
know where some things are. When one can 
roam at will over his literary preserves, seek- 
ing, if he desire, green fields and pastures 
new, or revisiting old haunts fragrant with 
the sweet spices of remembered inspirations; 
when the “imperious hauteur” of next Sun- 
day’s sermon ceases for a little its otherwise 
* ceaseless watching night and day,’ and one 
can enter a literary mine, untrammeled by the 
urgent necessity of working its homiletic veins ; 
when one can, with his books, be righteous, 
and at the same time dilettante or diligent, 
then, indeed, does he enjoy royal vacation, 
and, as he tastes his tid-bits, feels something 
of the gratitude and luxury of the Psalmist, 
as, in the security of unswerving trust, he sat 
at the table prepared for him in presence of 
the enemy. 

The money question attracts our attention, 
and four small books promise a working 
knowledge of it: Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange by Jevons, Bimetallism by 
Walker, An Honest Dollar by Andrews, and 
Banks and Banking by White. We taste 
them all, and after our feast arrive at two 
conclusions: first, that the money question is 
a world, and not simply a national, question; 
and, secondly, that impetuous and precipitate 
solutions of it are so certain to embarrass, 
rather than to enable, that, pending interna- 
tional action, it were better for us by far ‘to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that 
we know not of.” 

The biography of Dr. A. J. Gordon, by his 
son, is indeed a sweet morsel, read in connec- 
tion with another biography which has made 
for itself a place in our heart. Like the life of 
Charles Kingsley by his wife, it is specially 
inspiring. Browning’s poetry grows upon the 
patient student. Paracelsus and The Ring 
and the Book, especially if one is somewhat 
familiar with him, have a delicious flavor 
when tasted in the solitude of the mountain 
or by the rock-ribbed shore of the ever rest- 


less sea. Other books, not new, have relish. 
Allen’s Continuity of Christian Thought al- 
ways holds its own against new comers. 
Longfellow’s Outre-Mer is dainty as ever this 
summer, while Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome have in these stirring campaign days a 
table sauce quality which if ‘ shaken before 
taken” adds to the savor of the meal. 

Ian Maclaren’s Mind of the Master opens 
one’s eyes wide. Barry’s Teacher’s Prayer- 
Book explains how much of the service of the 
Church of England belongs to all Christians, 
since it is so largely based upon and copied 
from the old Latin service books, while for 
any ministers who feel the need of direction 
or suggestion in personal private worship 
The Priest’s Prayer-Book will prove a judicious 
assistance. The best manual of sociology is 
by Professor Giddings, which really vouchsafes 
definite information concerning what has 
hitherto been rather a nebulous, if not occult, 
subject. If confession is good for the soul let 
it be remarked that among the summer stores 
were placed five volumes of Alexandre Dnu- 
mas’s novels, that with a keen appetite The 
Three Guardsmen was attacked, but that the 
palate declined gratification and actually re- 
volted at page 102, The volumes are for sale 
cheap. The literary indisposition was cured 
by dear old Victor Hugo’s Ninety-three, By 
Order of the King, and The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. 

We entered upon our vacation weary and 
craving rest; we emerge from it invigorated 
and renewed, ladened with the spoils of our 
literary conquests and quoting approvingly 
the new beatitude: “‘ Blessed is the man who 
has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness.”’ N. Boynton, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION BY THE SEA. 

During the vacating part of our vacation— 
that part when we “ cleared out” ourselves 
from the ruts, routine and daily grind of the 
yearly work and place of work—we went to 
Monhegan Island, fourteen miles off the coast 
of Maine. This is a portion of rocks sur- 
rounded by water one and five-eighths miles 
in one direction and eleven-sixteenths in the 
other. On this rugged portion of God’s earth 
are to be found a little soil, a few small trees, 
a few sheep and cows, no horse or wagon, not 
a worked road, no steam or electricity, about 
thirty fishermen’s houses and dwellings and 
thirty-five voters, and, lastly, about sevezaty- 
five ‘‘ recreators,’”’ as we are called. 

There under the balsam or spruce trees, or 
lying on the trailing fern, or perched in the 
angle of the rocky cliffs, where Portugal is 
the first land to reach, is a place to read if one 
wants to. We thought a heap of magazines, 
from Munsey up, with a few novels and 
Whenee and Whither of Man, by Prof. J. M. 
Tyler, and Drummond’s Natural Law, etc., 
would be all that the upper and lower parts of 
our brains needed. And if anybody is afraid 
that he or she is going to believe in evolution 
or Darwinism they had better not open either 
of these books, much less read them. But if 
they want old-fashioned mother and father at 
the family altar Puritan religion let them 
read Professor Tyler’s chapters on Man 
and The Teachings of the Bible. 

This is their safe keynote. ‘ Religion is 
the interpenetration and permeation of my per- 
sonality by that of God, and prayer is the 
communion by which this permeation be- 
comes possible. And faith is the vision of 
these possibilities, the being persuaded by 
them, and the resolute purpose to attain 
them. And faith in Christ is confiding com- 
munion with him and obedience to his com- 
mands, that his divine life may flow over 
into me and dominate mine. And common 
sense, and the more refined common sense 
whieh we cal] science, can show me no other 
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means to the attainment of that godliness 
which is the only true conformity to environ- 
ment.” 


Monhegan. E. HitcHcock. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY AND IAN MACLAREN, 


The ideal of summer reading, I suppose, is 
the latest novel, and not even a clergyman is 
expected to trouble his brain with anything 
very profound or serious atsucha time. One’s 
mind, like the soil, is doubtless all the better 
for lying fallow now and then, and my habit, 
for the most part, has been, while rusticating, 
to find my sermons in stones and my books in 
the running brooks. This summer, however, 
has been an exception. 

I have read the brooks as usual, and taken 
in many a speckled beauty whose play with 
the hook was more exciting to me than any 
story-teller’s plot. But I have found great 
pleasure and profit also in a number of books, 
not all of them exactly ‘‘ recent,’ as the pub- 
lishers count time, though they were fresh to 
me, and possibly a brief note of them may be 
of interest to others. 

The point of departure with me was prima- 
rily the money problem, now so vital and 
pressing. It seemed to me a good time to 
look back into our financial history, and to 
find, if possible, a solid basis for my political 
convictions. I began, therefore, with the 
lives of Hamilton and Gallatin in the Ameri- 
can Statesmen series, reading also in connec- 
tion with these Professor Hadley’s recent book 
on Economics, Goldwin Smith’s Political His- 
tory of the United States and Professor Hart’s 
excellent book on The Formation of the Un- 
ion. These books have not only given me a 
much clearer view of our early political his- 
tory than I ever had, they have helped me to 
connect the present with the past, and to look 
upon the silver question as only one phase of 
a problem with which the Government has 
been grappling from its foundation. The 
more familiar we are with the early history 
the more successfully we shall meet the pres- 
ent crisis. Goldwin Smith gives us an Eng- 
lishman’s view of men and measures, at once 
fresh and stimulating. It is a book that 
ranks with Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
and one that every American ought to read. 

My lighter reading has included The Cava- 
liers and The Days of Auld Lang Syne, and 
for sermons I have had The Mind of the Mas- 
ter together with that other little volume, 
The Upper Room, which seems to me to be 
about as delicate and happy a piece of work 
as Ian Maclaren has done. I have read, and 
would advise every one else to read, Mr. 
Greene’s book on The Rule of the Turk. It is 
sach stories as this that will finally move 
Christian Europe and America to drive the 
assassin from his throne. 

For a few days during my vacation I found 
myself in a farmhouse with only a farmer’s 
library at my disposal. But he was a good 
Congregational deacon, and among his books 
I found§volumes on Africa that opened up to 
me the whole missionary history of the Dark 
Continent from the days of Livingstone until 
now. Nothing in all my summer reading has 
touched me more or done more to stir my soul 
than reading once more the story of Living- 
stone’s career from the time he first entered 
Africa till he was found dead upon his knees. 
It is;by such heroic souls that not only Africa, 
but America and Asia and the world will be 
redeemed for Christ. Rev. F. W. BALpwIn. 

South Orange, N. J. 


STUDIES IN LOCAL HISTORY. 
Summer reading, like summer rest, must 
follow the whim of the hour to accomplish its 
purpose. To one tied up to method, system, 
regularity of hours and work, where reading 
is professional and compulsory in order to 
keep the freshest fund of information on tap, 
summer reading must be whimsical in order 
to be useful. Local history has been one 
whim of the summer for me. 
Three Connecticut towns have especially 
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interested me during my vacation. Fairfield, 
Ct., is fortunate in having for its historian 
Rev. Frank 8. Child, the Congregational pas- 
tor of the village. The story of Danbury is 
told by James Montgomery Bailey, the well- 
known editor of the Danbury News. Interest- 
ing bits of history concerning Lakeville have 
been gathered by an under-graduate of Hotch- 
kiss School. What more interesting than old 
Fairfield with its savor of colonial times and 
conditions! Puritans and Pilgrims join in its 
early settlement and bring the exact and 
rigorous positiveness of the one and the large 
and generous charity of the other into the life 
and blood of the community. Romance min- 
gles with the history of this beautiful town, 
for the hid treasure of Captain Kidd was sup- 
posed to be buried in the sands of the sound 
or in this neighborhood. As time went on, 
the large place that Fairfield held in the de- 
velopment of patriotism and in every response 
to the cause of the patriots stirs the blood of 
every true American. Entertained, as I was, 
in the “ old Colonial House on Mill Plain,’’ 
which dates back beyond the Revolution, the 
very surroundings and atmosphere of the 
place impressed the lessons of this thrilling 
history. 

At Lakeville also one may gather most in- 
teresting colonial and revolutionary facts and 
legends. The Dutch were the first settlers, 
coming in 1720, and have given character and 
flavor to the community. Ethan Allen was 
born near here. The famous Montgomery 
House, owned by Robert Livingstone, the 
‘last lord of the manor,’”’ and occupied by 
his sister, the wife of General Montgomery, 
is an interesting ruin on a neighboring hill- 


side. The ruined castles of Europe greatly 


impress the facts of history upon the favored 
few who visit them. The decaying farm- 
houses and manorhouses and the interesting 
points in New England are equally valuable 
in the stirring history of local communities. 

In the history of Danbury one has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study practical sociol- 
ogy. The great lockout in the hat factories, 
continuing from October, 1893, well into Feb- 
ruary, 1894, presents many interesting phases 
to every student of the labor question. Four 
thousand hatters were discharged and twenty 
factories closed. It was the struggle of organ- 
ized capital against organized labor, and was 
a great battle. To study the various phases 
of the problem on the ground is of especial 
interest. Organized capital suffered severely 
in custom and prestige. Many years will pass 
before the Danbury hat interest is restored to 
its former prosperity and magnitude. Organ- 
ized labor suffered the greatest defeat, how- 
ever, and hatters’ unions were almost anni- 
hilated. 

Summer reading of local history has been 
interesting and profitable. I heartily recom- 
mend it to others. The work of the student 
at Hotchkiss School suggests a line of work 
for the students in all our schools and col- 
leges. Many points of interest gather about 
each locality where colleges are planted. 

New York. C. J. Ryper. 


POLITICS, PATRIOTISM, PREACHING AND POR- 
TRAITURE, 


‘‘ What did I read in vacation?” Politics, 
patriotism, preaching and portraiture. In 
other words, about 500 pages of newspapers 
that were all politics, reading with fullness 
and care the platforms of all the parties, plank 
by plank, and the speeches and papers of 
Messrs. McKinley, Bryan, Cochran, Wil- 
liams, Reed, Harrison and others whose posi- 
tion or force gave weight to their words, that 
I might become thoroughly conversant with 
the issues of the presidential campaign dur- 
ing the vacation, and be relieved of the neces- 
sity of such study during the busier days of 
the fall. 

Not for a long time having taken a deep, 
and never before a systematic, plunge into 
the writings of Henry Ward Beecher, I read 
2,500 of his pages on three subjects. First, 
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Patriotic Addresses, 1850-1885, and found ita 
most useful accompaniment to the course on 
current politics, as it rehearses our history, 
expounds our principles, states our issues and 
forecasts our future. Especially powerful, 
courageous and patriotic were the series of 
speeches in England during our Civil War, 
including the farewell breakfast addresses, 
and they anticipate the things that are now 
being said on both sides of the Atlantic con- 
cerning Anglo-American arbitration and al- 
liance. 

Next came the Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
No greater preacher ever stood in an Ameri- 
can pulpit than he and no other man has been 
better able than he to tell other men how to 
preach. A minister’s vacation should be used 
to readjust his perspective and to highten 
his ideals, and one method of doing this is to 
sit down with a master preacher and let him 
talk his own experiences and views. These 
lectures are great on the manward side of 
their sympathies, precisely that side which a 
man of books needs to incessantly cultivate. 
The divine should be a man, human, not an- 
gelic. This was followed by The Life of Jesus 
the Christ, which has value as a portraiture 
drawn with vivid imagination and feeling. 
This portraiture was studied just before re- 
turn to the pulpit whose mission it is to make 
Christ vivid and effective as to the past man, 
the present man and the coming man of all 
time. This reading was all done in the open 
air amidst flowers, trees, rocks, under the 
infinite Father’s bending sky and by the side 
of his sounding sea. Having inadvertently 
begun these lines with an alliteration, I will 
end them with another of set purpose and say 
that this course has been for me provender, 
profit, preparation and power. 

Newburyport, Mass. C. P. Mitts. 


SOCIAL READING. 


What have I been reading this summer? 
First, a little volume entitled The Truth 
about Money—an admirable and condensed 
statement or set of statements that has been 
at once stiroulating, helpful and profitable. 
Before reading this the great question of the 
hour seemed to me as much @ mystery as 
marriage to the apostle Paul. The little book 
changed all that and has been for a time a 
very constant companion. I am glad, as I 
know others are, to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to it, nor will its value cease when 
this campaign is over. 

With current literature I fear I am not very 
familiar. Longago my husband and I decided 
that in our hours of recreation we would re- 
new our acquaintance with the older and 
best-known authors. We began with Scott’s 
Antiquary. Since then we have made our 
bow once more to Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Jane Austin, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskill 
and many others. Last week we reread Tom 
Brown’s School Days, and I need not say it 
yielded its perennial charm. 

Weare fond of biography and history, and 
within a few days we have read for the first 
time Froude’s Life of Disraeli, and for the 
second time Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Ar- 
nold, also a volume of Dean Stanley’s Let- 
ters. This volume contains his exquisite 
poem, written on the third anniversary of 
Lady Stanley’s death, which alone would be 
enough to make the book worth owning. Of 
the poets, I may say here, we have them ever 
with us, and we make it a rule to read, at 
least, one good poem every day. Occasion- 
ally, too, we gather a few friends about us 
and have what we are pleased to call a poets’ 
morning. On the centenary of Burns we read 
and talked of this beloved singer; not long 
before we had a Wordsworth morning. It 
happened that we had with us that good 
friend of children, who prepared some years 
ago Wordsworth for the Young, and her en- 
thusiasm for her favorite poet was easily 
caught 9s we read the immortal ode, the 
lines near Tintern Abbey, a number of the 
sonnets and a few of the shorter poems. 
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Amid some lovely scenes of nature on a sum- 
mer day surely this experience may be re- 
peated with ever increasing pleasure and 
profit. All seasons do not bring so much ina 
single book as last summer brought to us all 
in The Bonnie Brier Bush. We still keep this 
delicious exponent of a communal life among 
the Scottish heather beside us and read from 
it to a group of eager listeners whenever op- 
portunity offers. Last Monday morning such 
a group, numbering over a hundred, gathered 
about a well-known literary woman, whose 
versatile genius adds unspeakable charm even 
to Mr. Maclaren’s wit and humor, and she 
held us for two hours enchanted. After the 
reading we found our library and reading- 
room (which is one of the chief attractions of 
our summering place) enriched by a very con- 
siderable sum. Sometimes we take our books 
with us on our sailing parties, our walks in 
the woods or on the mountains; this fre- 
quently ends in some interesting discussion. 
Such was ours a few days ago when the sug- 
gestion of Rochester’s interview with Jane 
Eyre, after the seene in the church, led us to 
speak of how different authors have handled 
that great theme—the struggle between in- 
clination and duty—George Eliot’s treatment, 
for instance, in The Mill on the Floss and 
elsewhere. An illustration may be found, 
too, in a recent novel by Gilbert Parker, en- 
titled How Valmond Came to Pontiac, a 
story which one can most heartily commend. 
Of authors who have debased their art by a 
realism we do not find real we sometimes 
speak. That very afternoon to which I allude 
we talked of that one particularly who, in a 
midsummer magazine, gives us such a picture 
of a much-loved poet that we long to ask him 
to continue in this charming, idylic and up- 
lifting strain and return no more to the flesh 
and the devil, with whom, after all, he is not 
so well acquainted as he seems to suppose. 
When one considers the power there is in a 
great novel, or even in a well-written short 
story, one may be indulged in believing that 
the author who masters both and who does it 
to the uplifting and not to the debasing of his 
fellowmen deserves, even as he is sure to re- 
ceive, the love, the homage and the gratitude 
of his day and generation. 
North East Harbor, Me. Mary M. ApaAms. 


ONE STUDY, MANY EXPERIMENTS, 


For the man whose winter work is to read, 
teach or make books summer reading should 
be light—novels or travel, which will give his 
mind as much of change from his usual rou- 
tine as possible. Indeed Dr. Newman Smyth, 
that diligent worker, says it is a crime fora 
teacher or student to take a book on his va- 
cation. 

But for a woman who has home, children, 
society and charity to occupy her winter 
months, with little time for reading, why 
should not the leisure of the summer be 
partly given to reading the best that has been 
written? Accordingly each summer, besides 
a few lighter books, the writer takes one 
author to be carefully studied, absorbed and 
wrought into her life by intimate acquaint- 
ance as no fragmentary winter reading can 
do. Last summer it was Tennyson’s poems, 
studied with Dr. Van Dyke’s smaller book 
and Stopford Brooke’s rich and exhaustive 
treatise. This summer the stimulus was given 
by a busy lawyer friend. This man for two 
years or more has spent most of his spare 
moments, his leisure odds and ends, in read- 
ing Shakespeare, carrying always one of the 
small volume plays in his pocket. He reads 
them one after the other, a favorite three or 
four times perhaps before proceeding to the 
next. ‘I really enjoy him far more than any 
other writer now,” he said to the writer. 

So she, too, took Shakespeare away in her 
summer trunk and great has been her enjoy- 
ment. In spite of the advice given her just 
before starting by a well known Yale profes- 
sor of English literature, ‘Don’t read so 
many people about Shakespeare, read him 
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himself,’ she brought also that delightful 
book of Prof. Richard G. Moulton’s of Chicago 
University, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Art- 
ist. In the third edition of this book nine 
plays are carefully studied as to dramatic plot 
and character and these have been the prin- 
cipal plays taken up by the writer this sum- 
mer. To read the source of the play as given 
in Rolfe’s edition, then the play itself, then 
the study in Moulton, to mark passages for 
committing to memory, to make character 
studies of her own, this is the writer’s favor- 
ite method of reading. It is indeed a pleasure 
to feel that some one definite acquisition to 
one’s literary life has been carried away from 
the summer’s leisure time. 

Besides Shakespeare a few other books 
have been read. Dr. Horton’s charming The 
Art of Living Together, Singrovitch’s Fire and 
Sword, a novel so highly and extravagantly 
praised as to induce the writer to read 
it, Sainte-Beuve’s essays, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s A Singular Life, and at sunset time 
Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold or Keats. In A 
Singular Life have all The Congregationalist’s 
readers noticed the closely worked out par- 
allel to the life of Christ? The hero’s name 
is Emmanuel. He is the son cf a carpenter, 
his mother’s name is Mary and he was born in 
Bethlehem. The time of his preparation is 
spent in Galilee (Hall), his life work lasts 
only three years among the poor and outcast. 
He is rejected by the orthodox, is a friend of 
fishermen, redeems a Magdalene (Lena), saves 
the Peter of the story, the swearing captain 
whose back-sliding is checked by alook. He 
is finally martyrized as Christ was, to be ap- 
preciated and reverenced by the orthodox 
when all too late. Devta LyMAN PORTER. 

East Gloucester, Mass. 


MAKING ACQUAINTANCE WITH RECENT FICTION. 


During the present summer I have done 
little solid reading. Having little opportunity 
during the year to read fiction I have tried to 
become familiar with the works of a few great 
authors whom [ have bitherto known almost 
solely by name. I have enjoyed the breezy 
dialogue of one or two of Anthony Hope’s 
books, have dipped a little into Stanley J. 
Weyman and have tasted Stephen Crane. I 
have read Kipling’s The Light That Failed, 
and enjoyed the power of the story while feel- 
ing distinctly repelled by its brutality. Grant 
Allen’s In All Shades I read, not as a novel, 
but as a study of the race problem and of the 
author’s not overaccurate estimate of the civi- 
lizing power of religion. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson I enjoyed immensely, roaming over 
Treasure Island and listening to the grew- 
some song, 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum, 
as I lay in the shade of the pines and rejoiced 
that paper-covered books are lighter to hold 
than bound volumes of theology. Jonathan 
Edwards seems unwontedly heavy to me 
since my return. 

But I have read one or two new books 
worth naming. John Skinner’s new work on 
Ezekiel in the Expositor’s Bible Series is one 
of them. Professor Dennison’s Christ’s Idea 
of the Supernatural is another, but it is need- 
lessly hard reading. The author’s thought 
would be more easily mastered if his sen- 
tences were less involved. Yet I am confi- 
dent that his thought is a good one, that the 
line we draw between the natural and the 
supernatural does not rest on an eternal prin- 
ciple. I have also read, for enjoyment, not 
for correction, the proofs of Dr. Ezra Hoyt 
Byington’s forthcoming book on The Puritan 
in England and New England. It is a care- 
fully written book, the fruit of much study, 
and suited to the needs of the student who 
wishes a concise history of the rise and growth 
of the Puritan movement written in a sym- 
pathetic and truthful spirit. 

I have read one or two controversial works 
on theological subjects, good examples of 
special pleading, put forth by good men who 
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have not yet learned that it is no virtue to 
speak wickedly for God and talk deceitfully 
for him. I do not name them because, though 
they are new books, they will never be widely 
read, and it would be unkind to dispel in any 
degree the oblivion to which a merciful Provi- 
dence will consign them. Such books are an 
anachronism. There was a time when they 
would have become noted. It is of the Lord’s 
mercy that they were not published fifty years 
ago. 

I have read a bit of poetry now and then; 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome seem new 
to me now. I had several other things laid 
aside to read, but vacations seem shorter than 
they used to be and I did not succeed. 

Shawmut Church, Boston. W.E. BARrTon. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 





The editor of The Open Court, who is a 
monist, says: ‘* It is fashionable at the present 
day to rail at theology to the detriment of re- 
ligion, and to scoff at the pretensions of or- 
thodoxy in favor of universal tolerance. But 
what is theology but religion in a scientific 
conception; and what is orthodoxy but the 
confidence of being in possession of the truth? 
The abolition of theology would degrade re- 
ligion to mere sentimentality, and a contempt 
of the ideal of orthodoxy presupposes that 
truth and error are of equal value.” Exactly, 
and when a non-Christian monist is so sensi- 
ble as to see it, let Christian theists be equally 
wise. 

Newspaperdom does not believe that Sunday 
editions of daily newspapers pay. ‘‘ While 
an extra amount of advertising is usually ob- 
tained for it, this advantage is lost by the ex- 
tra expense of its features and the heavy out- 
lay for manufacture. ... Editors who now 
find their work a ‘ daily’ grind would be able 
to do better work and more work if they could 
have one day in seven for rest. Dropping all 
moral considerations, we firmly believe that 
business considerations alone would justify 
the abandoning of this ‘American idea.’ It is 
overdone. It is not profitable.” 


ABROAD. 


Possibly criticism like the following from 
the Japan Weekly Mail may influence the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha. After carefully calcu- 
lating the amount invested by the American 
Board and its friends in the Doshisha, and 
frankly conceding that the creation and main- 
tenance of the Doshisha has been providential, 
it proceeds to point out that “few outsiders 
have any conception of the dimensions of the 
difficulty that the educational problem pre- 
sented to Japanese statesmen at the opening 
of the Meija era... . Into this breach the 
missionaries stepped, founding institutions 
like the Doshisha and offering to the youth 
of Japan a new canon of ethics... . It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the timeli- 
ness and value of the assistance thus rendered. 
. . . It seems inexpressibly sad that a splen- 
did work such asthe American Board mission 
has done for Japan should end, not in a 
chorus of lasting gratitude, but in misunder- 
standings and recriminations.”’ 

The Christian Patriot, Madras, in an elab- 
orate editorial discussing the approaching 
course of lectures to be given in that city by 
Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows of Chicago, assures 
him of a hearty welcome from all, and ex- 
presses the opinion and hope that ‘he will 
combine study of the points of contact be- 
tween Christianity and the systems of India— 
similarities and differences equally—with the 
zeal of a true evangelist.” It hopes that he 
will arrive in India long enough before the 
date set for his lectures to devote a month or 
two to the study of Hinduism as it is, as the 
Patriot is confident that one who depends 
only on study of books always on landing in 
India finds Hinduism very different from 
what he anticipated. 
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The Home 
THE LAND OF HAVILAH. 


BY AMY 8S. BRIDGMAN. 





Afar, far off when the world was young, 
And the sun like a bridegroom stood, 

There was gold in the land of Havilah, 
And the gold of that land was good.* 


There was bdellium, too, and onyx stone, 
Aud I doubt not jewels rare, 

But no man knows who the people were, 
Or who was monarch there. 


They are vanished long, and yet today, 
AsI walk through field and wood, 

I say to myself, ‘‘ It is Havilah, 
The land where the gold is good! ” 


Gold over my head and under my feet, 
As the bright leaves thickly fall, 

And gold flung down in lavish store 
Where the ivy climbs the wall. 


Etruscan fronds of the dying fern 
Still glow in the tarnished sedge, 

Aud the pale witch-bloom of the hazel bush 
Gleams from the frosted hedge. 


From the whitened husk the ripe corn shows 
Like rows of red-gold beads, 

And the burnished spheres of the pumpkin vine 
Shine bravely through the weeds. 


And far, far off against the sky, 
Like a great blue tent above, 

I see the monarch of the land 
And his courtiers slowly move. 


Against the blue horizon wall 
They make a regal show; 

October and his pageantry— 
A long and brilliant row 


Of oaks, in royal purple dressed, 
And maples, all in red, 

And yellow birch and beech and elm; 
With mist wreaths on his head 


He marches, and they follow on 
Through country, field and lane, 

And all the little sighing winds, 
They follow in the train. 


They will vanish soon but yet today, 
As I walk through field and wood 
I say, ‘‘ It is surely Havilah, 
The land where the gold is good!” 


*Gen. 2: 11, 12. 





Let no one fail to read the remarkable 
account in another column of the unique 
experiment by Mr. George in training boys 
and girls for citizenship. What is there to 
hinder the organization of similar republics 
elsewhere? There are scores of boys in 
every community, even from respectable 
families, who the coming winter will surely 
drift into vicious habits unless some health- 
ful outlet is provided for their restless 
spirits. A republic of the character herein 
described is in successful operation in Chi- 
cago, and its main features seem peculiarly 
adapted to foster a spirit of patriotism and 
national pride in young people. We shall 
publish soon a sketch of the Children of 
the Revolution, by Margaret Sidney, another 
organization having a similar purpose, 


Wa hear laments, every now and then, 
that our modern life is becoming too com- 
plex, that too many interests claim the at- 
tention of men in general and women in 
particular, and sighs fill the air for “the 
good old quiet days of our grandmothers.” 
Is this regret justifiable? Is not life richer 
and more satisfying when we touch the out- 
side world at a multitude of points? Who 
that has felt the pleasurable excitement of 
philanthropic and missionary effort, which 
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brings one ixto communication with all 
lands and peoples, would willingly narrow 
her work and thought to a single commu- 
nity or a single line of activity? The more 
doors we open into the treasure house of 
knowledge and the more we seek to share 
what we find therein with others, the hap- 
pier we shall be. We admit, however, the 
danger of making our lives complex in ways 
that yield no joy. Here is the difficulty, to 
know how to simplify in certain directions 
in order to gain time to expand in others. 
What can we give up in dress or entertain- 
ment this winter for the sake of intellectual 
stimulus at the club, or the gain of new 


ideas at the mothers’ meeting, or the tran-. 


scendent privilege of active service for Christ 
in church, Sunday school or missionary or- 
ganization? We sball be glad to print re- 
plies to any of these questions. 


In our zeal to provide suitable amuse- 
ments for young people let us not overlook 
those who have reached the opposite ex- 
treme of life and, by reason of failing pow- 
ers, are in positive, though it be only occa- 
sional, need of real recreation. Until one 
has lived in a household with elderly per- 
sons one has no conception of how many 
lonely hours they spend, usually in most 
uncomplaining fashion. Impaired eyesight 
limits the amount of reading they might 
otherwise enjoy, and rheumatic limbs or 
similar infirmities hinder active exercise. 
Those living in cities or large towns may 
suffer but slightly from this sense of isola- 
tion and monotony, but it is sometimes an 
actual burden to those who are remote from 
centers of interest and in households where 
there are no young people. A genuine serv- 
ice might be rendered to such by the boys 
and girls, not by making a perfunctory call 
now and then, but by a group of them go- 
ing together to spend an evening with the 
old folks, and taking some music or simple 
games for the entertainment of all. The 
long evenings are approaching and here is a 
beautiful field of service for King’s Daugh- 
ters and Christian Endeavorers, One such 
visit would enliven the entire winter and 
give the aged ones something pleasant to 
talk about and think over for weeks after- 
ward. They always enjoy, with extremely 
few exceptions, the sight of young faces. 


- —<— 


THE DEOLINE OF SENTIMENT. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. BANGSTER. 


It must be admitted that sentiment is 
on the decline. In looking over some old 
books the other day I came upon one of 
those albums which once formed part of 
the outfit of every young lady, a sacredly 
personal belonging, in which her friends 
wrote verses tenderly affectionate or play- 
fully facetious, signing their names not, as 
now, in stately and decorous fullness, ‘‘ Eliz 
abeth,’’ ‘‘ Katharine,’ or ‘‘ Lenora,’ but in 
the familiar undress of the home and pet 
name, ‘* Maggie,”’ ‘‘ Nellie,”’ ‘* Kate,”’ ‘* Min- 
nie”? and such pretty diminutives being 
thick strewn on the pages. The book car- 
ried me back to my youth and brought 
vividly to my memory the girls whom I 
knew in the days when sentiment was still 
somewhat in fashion. 

I say somewhat, for in the fifties it was 
already going out. Girls did not then faint 
at a spider or a mouse, or turn pale on 
slight occasion, or dissolve in tears without 
some excellent reasop. They were a sensi- 
ble, practical set and with the coming of 
the war there arrived abundant need and 
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opportunities on every hand for the exer- 
cise of their quickness and the play of their 
finest powers. The girls of my day were 
the young women in wartime, and they 
kept up the courage of their brothers, hus- 
bands and friends, and worked nobly at 
home and in the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions while the men were at the 
front; nor, in all fairness must it be said, 
were the women of the South a whit be- 
hind them in the way of nobly bearing 
hardship and heroically making sacrifices. 

The war undoubtedly gave a rough and 
severe experience to our people, which had 
much to do with lifting us into a region too 
ethereal and too pure for that lower emotion 
which expresses itself superficially in senti- 
mental phrase and verse. After this, when 
the long era of peace came with blessing 
and prosperity, we had enough to do and to 
think of, and enough to hope and to achieve, 
to keep us from again growing effusive or 
week and gushing. 

The discipline of the more strenuous and 
thorough education for girls, made practi- 
cable by the excellence of colleges for 
women, has so strengthened our girls intel- 
lectually and so widened their outlook that 
thereis almost the hint of danger in another 
direction. We find it in our hearts some- 
times, looking at the bright, energetic, self- 
reliant, resourceful young women who sur- 
round us, to wish that they were just a 
trifle more impressionable, a trifle less rec- 
tangular, than they are. The college girl of 
this special era, plus a very little of the sen- 
timental element, would be a fascinating 
and delightful creature, As it is, she some- 
times seems to have attained maturity too 
soon, Wecould wish her more youth and 
more spontaneity and impulsiveness than 
she possesses. But we cannot have the 
graces and dignities of every age compressed 
into one, and our own century has no need 
to be ashamed of its girls. 

I am always glad when out of a friend’s 
letter falls a little slip cut from a newspaper 
on which are verses which have touched or 
pleased her, or when I find in a book the 
faded petals of a rose or a withered leaf of 
geranium, or when a dear traveler in other 
lands sends me a sprig of ivy from some 
old cathedral or a pressed flower from some 
historic grave. These graceful acts of sen- 
timent are, as it were, perfumed and beau- 
tiful, and bring to one’s feeling ‘the light 
that never was on land nor sea,”’ 

Our greater interest in athletics and our 
love of outdoor life and sport, making 
women wholesome and hearty and fitting 
them for comradeship with men in their 
recreations, have contributed not a little to 
the decline of sentiment. Golf and wheel- 
ing, and tennis and riding and rowing are 
favorable to healthful growth and conduce 
to the elasticity of spirits which a sound 
mind in a sound body insures. Do not let 
us fear, however, that true and sincere and 
honest feeling is going to be endangered by 
the prevalent enjoyment of outdoor life. 
Feeling is one thing, sentiment another and, 
in its accepted and understood meaning, not 
a synonym for the first. To feel strongly 
and keenly, to love without stint, to die 
if need be for one’s friend, and still better 
to live up to high ideals and to serve one’s 
own to the uttermost is as much the prov- 
ince of noble souls now as at apy former 
time. The larger scope for the trained 
faculty, the broader spheres of thought and 
of action, the wider range for wholesome 
outdoor exercise, have done no harm to the 
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best and tenderest feeling of the best and 
dearest women, That they have put out 
of vogue the sentiment which is feeling’s 
affectation is a matter for congratulation. 


So 


A BOYS AND GIRLS’ REPUBLIO. 
A SOLUTION OF THE SLUM PROBLEM, 


BY EK. LAWRENOE HUNT. 


The George Junior Republic is a govern- 
ment of the children, by the children, for 
the children. Some have asked whether in 
the name there is any reference to George 
Washington. The question suggests this 
answer—that if ‘‘ George Washington madea 


republic out of chaos,” Mr. W. R. George . 


has made a republic out of the chaotic mass 
of the incorrigible waifs of the city slums. 
This new sensible institution is the result 
of seven or eight years of earnest work and 
careful study to help the helpless without 
barming them. He began by taking a 
dozen with him from New York city to his 
father’s farm for a two weeks’ vacation. 
Next year he took 100 for the two months 
of July and August on a rented farm. 
Thus the work grew. Meantime he saw, 
from careful study of the results, that 
while this work, like all other ‘‘ fresh air”’ 
and other charitable work, does much good 
it also does much harm, It makes these 
‘*dependent”’ ones still more dependent on 
society. It destroys the divinely implanted 
impulse to self respect and self- support. 

He tried several plans to minimize the 
evil effects. One day there came like a 
flash from heaven the thought, why not 
havearepublic? All these years I have been 
a czar. I have made the laws and hence 
had great difficulty in enforcing them, I 
have not yet fully grasped what it means to 
be an American citizen. I will intrust 
them with the government and thus teach 
them good citizenship. 

Last year the experiment was tried. The 
little republic is situated on a farm of forty- 
eight acres at Freeville, N. Y., near Ithaca. 
It is on a hill commanding a wide view of 
a beautiful, rolling, fertile country. About 
160 boys and forty girls, from twelve to 
seventeen years of age, were the citizens 
this year. The majority of them were 
among the worst boys from New York city, 
children from the pauper and criminal 
class. A number had been with Mr. George 
several years; a dozen were there through 
the winter and their lives have been re- 
markably changed. These soon became 
leaders, conducted the Junior Christian En 
deavor, and acted as leaven generally in 
this miniature United States. 

It is possible to give here merely a pass- 
ing reference to its more prominent fea- 
tures. The first thing a citizen must do is 
to earn his living. So they have classes for 
the boys in farming, gardening and car- 
pentry; for the girls in cooking, sewing and 
millinery. The hours of work are from 
8.30 till 12, They all begin at fifty cents a 
day. By a good record one may soon be a 
skilled laborer and earn ninety cents a day. 
Each citizen of the free country is at liberty 
to work or not. He must pay for his meals 
and lodging at forty cents a day. Thus a 
common laborer lives from hand to mouth; 
a skilled workman can put by a good sum 
in the bank. If one plays or loafs all day 
he has nothing, and instead of sitting at 
the flower-decked table with a good supply 
of food he must stand at the pauper table 
and get only bread and soup. This meal is 


paid for out of the public taxes—three cents. 
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At first there were many paupers, but the 
derision, ‘‘ Youse paupers,” soon sent them 


out to work, though there were a few. 


chronic paupers who cared not for the jeers 
of their fellow-citizens. 

Contracts for the hotels and restaurants 
were sold at auction once in two weeks. 
The proprietors of the Waldorf, the Elmira, 
etc., collected the price of meals and lodg- 
ing. All this teaches business methods, 
Naturally many humorous incidents occur. 
The proprietor of the girls’ hotel, a little 
Irish lass of thirteen years, was piqued be- 
cause she was not invited toa party given 
by a dozen of the best girls to a few of the 
best boys. She startled the ice cream eaters 
by rushing in, only for a moment, to say in 
tones the reader must imagine: ‘‘ Youse ’ll 
pay fifteen cents fer yer beds tonight.” 
However, the laws of the republic decided 
against such abuse of power. 

They have a house of representatives and 
a senate, Elections to the former occur 
once a week. A senator must be at least 
fifteen years old and holds office for two 
weeks. Campaign speeches and polling 
booths for secret ballots are conducted by 
themselves. The Constitution of the United 
States is the basis of their law. They pass 
such bills as the needs of their country call 
for. An instructor is with them to prompt. 
At one session she said: ‘‘The proper form 
is to say, ‘The question is now open for 
discussion.’’?> Whereupon Mr. Speaker 
promptly and earnestly said: ‘‘ The ques- 
tion is now open for discussion. Does any 
o’ you’se want ter discuss?’”’ No laughter 
but earnest speeches at once followed. Yet 
unconsciously they deal in their own way 
with questions that are being discussed in 
the greater republic. For example, the 
tariff question came up. It arose in this 
way. Fruit and candies that were sent in 
for the children were never given to them 
for nothing. They were put up at public 
auction and an enterprising lad would buy 
these and retail them. In some cases a 
number joined together in business firms. 
Now a few wealthy citizens who purchased 
the privilege, according to a special bill, of 
going outside the farm had similar things 
given to them by the farmers, and these set 
up rival stores and undersold those who 
bought from the government. There was 
a hue and cry that this was ruinous to the 
citizens, and it was discussed for some days 
by congress. One advocated a duty of 
thirty per cent. Another interesting ques- 
tion that called forth fiery speeches was 
woman’s suffrage. They wentinto all these 
things in dead earnest. It was no play 
work. 

One day a boy arose in the house and, 
to the surprise of the instructors, said: 
‘‘Mr, Speaker, I introduce a bill to abolish 
pauperism. Ifa feller is able to work and 
won't, we’se not goin’ ter work an’ pay 
taxes to support him. He kin starve.” 
The bill passed both houses, was signed by 
the president and posted as a law of the 
republic. The next meal the chronic pau- 
pers presented themselves as usual at the 
dining tent, but the little uniformed police 
man said, ‘‘ Move on.’’ The last two weeks 
there were no paupers. 

They have their own police. Every boy 
had an ambition to be a ‘‘cop.” But be. 
fore he can hold any public office he must 
pass a civil service examination. The boys 
who attended school in the city could easily 
pass. Many of the oldest boys failed, and 
were blaming their parents for allowing 
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them to “play hookey.” One case will 
illustrate the permanent good effects. A 
boys’ club sent seventeen last year. Eleven, 
who the previous winter had been at the 
gamerooms every night, were missed last 
winter. A careful investigation revealed 
the fact that these eleven boys were work- 
ing during the day, earning three to five 
dollars a week, and attending night schools. 
One of the oldest of them said he was 
going to be a ‘‘cop”’ next year at the re- 
public. He had run away last summer, 
and his explanation was that he ‘‘iiked Mr. 
George and everything, but couldo’t stand 
it to be arrested by kid cops.’’ Nv more 
striking illustration of their respect for law 
could be imagined than to see a lad of 
fourteen leading a strong fellow of seven- 
teen to the police court under arrest. 

The policé magistrate is a boy fifteen 
years of age, who has been with Mr. George 
several years. His parents are drunkards, 
The efficiency and modesty with which he 
deals with the varied cases that come be- 
fore him is amazing. One day he referred 
a bard question in law to a Cornell profes- 
sor who was present. As there was some 
hesitancy in the opinion the judge promptly 
said, turning to the court, ‘'1’ll reserve de- 
cision until tomorrow.’’ All criminal of- 
fenses are tried by a jury. In every case 
their verdicts are remarkably just, The 
prison has proved most salutary. For slight 
offenses there is imprisonment in the iron 
barred jail for an hour or two, with the 
option of a fine. One guilty of ‘‘criminal”’ 
offenses must wear a striped suit, be known 
by a number and do the hardest cleaning 
up work, It is better to give them a day 
or two of this than to have them spend 
years in the State prison. 

At the close of the season those who have 
put much in the bank are able to purchase 
valuable things to take home. One boy 
told a group about him this summer, with 
great pride, that he bought a barrel of 
potatoes, a bag of apples, three coats and 
many other things. Those who had been 
either idle or improvident returned to the 
city as ragged and empty handed as they 
came. Why should we American citizens 
be surprised at the success of a work so 
well fitted into our system of government? 
This republic changes paupers and crim- 
inals into.saviours of others, into self-sup- 
porting citizen kings, who learn the sacred- 
ness of the ballot and will not sell their 
vote. The “college yell’? worked out by 
the boys shows the spirit of the nation: 


Down with the boss and down with the tramp, 
Down with the pauper and down with the scamp ; 
Up with the thrifty and up with the wise, 

Up with our country and on to the prize. 

Who are we? Why we are 

Citizens, citizens of the G. J. R. 








THE IDEAL MARRIAGE. 


What marriage may be in the case of two 
persons of cultivated faculties, identical in 
opinions and purposes, between whom ex 
ists that best kind of equality, similarity of 
powers and capacities with reciprocal su- 
periority in them, so that each can enj>y 
the pleasure of looking up to the other, and 
can have alternately the pleasure of leading 
and being led in the path of development, 
I will not attempt to describe—to those who 
can conceive it there is no need, to those 
who cannot it would appear the dream of 
an enthusiast. But I maintain with the 
profoundist conviction that this, and this 
only, is the ideal marriage, and that all 
opinions, customs and institutions which 
favor any other notion of it, or turn the 
conceptions or aspirations connected with 
it into any other direction, by whatever 
pretenses they may be colored, are relics of 
primitive barbarism.—John Stuart Mill, 
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Closet and Hltar 


When prayer brings no solace to your 
weary heart try praise. 





I know not which is the greater wonder, 
either that prayer, which is a duty so easy 
and facile, so ready and adapted to the 
powers and skill and opportunities of every 
man, should have so great effects and be 
productive of such mighty blessings, or 
that we should be so unwilling to use so 
easy an instrument of procuring so much 
good.—Jeremy Taylor. 





Thought and prayer both come from a 
hidden source; they go forth to fight with 
foes and gain victory in the external world, 
they return to rest in him who inspired them. 
O how fresh and original will each of our 
lives become, what flatness will pass from 
society, what barrenness from conversation, 
what excitement and restlessness from our 
religious acts, when we understand these 
secrets, when the morning prayer is really 
a prayer for grace to One whose service is 
perfect freedom, in knowledge of whom is 
eternal life; when at evening we really 
ask One from whom all good thoughts and 
holy desires and just works proceed for the 
peace which the world cannot give.—F. D. 
Maurice. 





Since thou hast added now, O God, 
Unto my life another day, 
And giv’st me leave to walk abroad, 
And labor in my lawful way, 
My walks and works with me begin, 
Conduct me forth, and bring me in. 
So, till the evening of this morn, 
My times shall then be so well spent, 
That when the twilight shall return, 
I may enjoy it with content, 
And to thy praise and honor say, 
That this has proved a happy day. 
—George Wither. 





If we would grow like Christ we must 
keep him steadily before us. Did you ever 
watch a child taking a lesson in model 
drawing ?—never two strokes of the pencil 
without a glance at the model, And the 
first law and the last law of the imitation of 
Christ is just this—‘‘ looking unto Jesus.” 
We must fix our eyes upon him; we must 
hold him steadily in our hearts and in our 
minds, until just as the sunlight prints the 
object on the sensitized plate of the camera 
80 we ‘‘ beholding are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory.’’ Super- 
natural? Yes, and yet very natural too. 
We grow like those we live with, those we 
love; every day beholding we are trans- 
formed, and the same law holds here. If 
we are 80 little like Christ, is it not because 
we are so little with Christ?—Rev. George 
Jackson, 





Most merciful Fatber, we bless thee 
for thy goodness. Whe remember tbyp 
lovingkindness and are glad. Whe see 
thy migbty band in our daily life and 
therefore bave no fear. Whe know thee 
through thy Son. he called thee Father. 
tbe taugbt us to call thee our Father. 
Thou dost spare us as a man sparetb 
big own son that servetb bim. Ree= 
membering with what price we bave 
been redeemed, we would meet all the 
duties of life witb Christian courage. 
Thou bast redeemed the souls of thy 
servants; wilt thou not also deliver our 
teet from falling that we may walk be= 
fore God inthe ligbt of the living? Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


CHILDISH FRIGHT. 

We could none of us understand what was 
the matter with Mabel. A brighter, dearer, 
more obedient little lass was never seen. So 
when it happened that one day on being told 
she was to have her picture taken, she posi- 
tively refused to have it done, we were 
amazed at her willfulness. In vain we coaxed, 
argued and held out alluring prospects of 
sugar plums and rides—but no! Mabel insisted 
that she did not want her picture taken, and 
no inducements could influence her. 

Her mother was young, and Mabel was her 
first baby. She turned to me at length and 
said, ‘‘ Helen, is this all temper? Must I be- 
gin now to see which has the stronger will 
and compel her to yield, as the books advise? 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“ She may not be feeling well today,’’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘ let’s wait until tomorrow. Perhaps 
she will want to gothen.’”’ But the next day 
found matters no better, for when Mabel was 
told after luncheon that she was to have her 
picture that afternoon she broke into a tem- 
pest of frightened sobs. We could not find 
out why she was so unwilliog to go. Over 
and over we explained how easy it would be 
for her, and how pleased she would be to send 
one of her own pictures to grandma. But 
she only cried the more. 

‘* Mabel,” her mother said at last, ‘‘ you are 
displeasing mamma very much. If you are 
not willing to have your picture taken when 
you know she wants you to so much you 
must not go down town with her. Mamma 
will put her little girl to bed, where you can 
think hew badly you are making us all feel.” 
So she led her to her reom and put her to bed. 
Mabel did not protest. 

‘* Won’t you kiss me, mamma?” she pleaded, 
as her mother turned to leave the room, 
dressed to go down town. 

‘* No, Mabel, mamma can’t kiss you while 
you are so naughty,” her mother replied and 
left the room. 

When we returned it was nearly six. I 
went upstairs ahead of my sister and peeped 
into the room where Mabel lay. She was 
asleep; her little arms outside the counter- 
pane were tightly clasped around her doll, as 
if for sympathy; her eyes were swollen, her 
cheeks flushed, her hair clustered in damp 
curls on her forehead ; and every now and then 
she caught her breath with a half sob. 

Presently we sent her up some dinner and 
then her mother went up to see her. When 
her mother came down she told me that 
Mabel had given up and had promised she 
would have her picture taken. She had 
asked, and received permission, to wait until 
after her birthday, which came the next week. 
The child had been promised a party and a 
doll carriage on her birthday and for weeks 
had been counting the days. Why she should 
want to wait until after her party we could 
not tell. Nor did we understand until two 
days later, when, going past the nursery, I 
saw little Mabel sitting on the floor talking 
to Dinah, her beloved doll, so solemnly that I 
stopped to listen. 

‘ Dinah,” she said, “‘ Dinah, I am going to 
have my picture taken next week, and then I 
shall die and go to heaven. Cousin Allie did 
and everybody does that way. I heard 
mamma and auntie talking aboutit. I’m go- 
ing to have the party first, though, and the 
carriage. MammasaidI could.” Shestopped 
a minute to kiss Dinah and then went on ina 
grave, childish way. “I didn’t want to die 
now at all, and I was naughty and cried. But 
mamma wants the picture so. And soshe put 
me to bed that day—you remember, Dinah, 
you went too. Then I was sorry I was 
naughty and I told her I would go. You 
didn’t know what the matter was, for I didn’t 
tell you. Why, Dinah, are you sorry I must 
die? Never mind, Dinah, perhaps you can 
come too. But I must”— 

I couldn’t stand it amy longer, and I ran 


down stairs to my sister to tell her what 
Mabel had been saying. We remembered then 
that the morning before we proposed having 
Mabel’s picture taken we had come across a 
photograph of her cousin Alice, who had been 
killed in an accident the year before. It had 
so happened that she had had her picture 
taken just before her death. We had spoken 
of the coincidence. Mabel had been on the 
floor with her blocks, and had gotten the idea 
into her head that having the picture taken 
made one die. That explained her fright and 
reluctance. 

“And I wouldn’t kiss her good-by that 
afternoon when her little heart was breaking 
—O, my baby!’”’ And my sister ran upstairs 
as fast as ever she could; catching up the 
child in her arms she covered her face with 
kisses. 

“Don’t cry so mamma, why do you cry?” 
Mabel said. And then, half laughing and 
half crying, the mother explained that it was 
all a mistake to think she would die when 
her picture was taken. So simply and clearly 
she explained it that the little mind could 
fully grasp it, and a look of relief and delight 
passed over her face. A little later, radiant 
with pleasure, she was talking to her doll 
again. 

**O, Dinah, it was a mistake. They don’t 
die for having their pictures taken; and I 
shall stay with mamma and papa and you 
after all.” And she hugged Dinah raptur- 
ously to her breast. 

I stole away with a bit of a heartache, and 
a@ prayer that we might have wisdom in our 
speech, so that careless words might never 
again make the dear little girl suffer as she 
had suffered those past few days. L. H CO. 


MOTHER’S LOW VOICE. 

All of us who have had much to do with 
children have been impressed by their ex- 
treme sensitiveness. Even if to all appear- 
ance they have exhibited only an indifferent 
exterior, if we followed them into some impres- 
sionable hour we might come to a revealing 
process that would show us our hasty judg- 
ment. Many a child has gone to bed and, 
alone, with the clothes pulled over the sad 
little face, has “had it out’’ with his or her 
sorrowful soul, all the piled up misery which 
the qccupied daylight had no time to dispose 
of. O, yes, our children are sensitive, and 
they have long memories, and one of the 
sweetest memories for later years will be 
mother’s low voice. 

One of the finest accomplishments for a 
woman to master is the acquisition of a 
low, well-modulated voice. It must be clear 
and distinct; it should have individuality. 
It should not distract the attention and 
worry the nerves. Children would often obey 
quicker if they were not rasped and irritated 
by the harsh, excited command that gives 
hint of great lack of self-contro)] in the one 
issuing the order. 

The finer quality we would have in our 
children we must acquire ourselves. Noth- 
ing so irritates us as the loud tone and queru- 
lous demand upon our time and attention of 
their incessant needs. If they would only 
come to us and say quietly and distinctly 
what they want, and wait for us to consider 
and reply properly, what a comfort a house- 
ful of boys and girls might be, we think. Is 
there such a lesson set before them every day 
that they listen gladly for mother’s low voice? 
It induces quiet at once inte a babel of 
sounds to realize that some one is waiting to 
speak who will not shriek with the rest, striv- 
ing to be heard, but who will calmly utter 
every word, which she confidently expects 
will be listened to. Try it, O weary mother. 

The best thing about a low voice is that it 
enables the one using it to be firmer in issu- 
ing a command. Not only does she reserve 
her strength in employing her natural tones, 
but she gets a grasp on her self-control by 
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thus doing, so that when it becomes a habit it 
is marvelous in its effect on her little family. 
She does, it is true, work off nervous force 
many times by screaming at a high key and 
ordering to right and to left the children who 
are willful and unmanageable. And some- 
times she can see, she fancies, the good 
of this course, and she says: “O, I can do 
nothing with them by gentleness. They’ve 
got to be made to stand round!” 

And so she “makes them stand round.” 
But I notica she has to scream louder each 
time, and I have known of her stamping her 
foot, and the moment they are away from her 
they think nothing so terrible as to hear 
mother’s harsh, shrill voice. Then they scream 
back, and the nervous force that the mother 
worked cff on them comes back to her. with 
fourfold power. ; 

The influence over the whole household of 
the even-tempered, low voice is not only re- 
fining, itis inspiring. It presupposes aformu- 
lating of one’s ideas before speaking; it gath- 
ers more force to itself from this fact. Noone 
likes to utter mere platitudes when it is real- 
iz-d that everybody is paying attention. If 
women did but know it, the cultivation of the 
low, well-modulated voice is one of the most 
important equipments for social success. It 
is a8 important for educational work among 
the young people; it is absolutely imperative 
for the mother at home with her children. 

It is said that American women, living, as 
they do, at high pressure, cannot avoid the 
nervousness cf the tone that expresses the 
nervousness of the life. A great deal of this 
is true, but I have yet to learn that anything 
which an American woman really determines 
to learn is impossible. Women as arule are 
anxious to do the best they can for their 
homes and for their children. They only de- 
sire to have attention called to certain defects 
and their remedies to instantly respond with 
all the soul to the work. And this present 
suggestion, which involves the happiness and 
well-being of the mother and the household, 
is, use the voice God has given you in low, 
well-modulated accents, in your intercourse 
with your family. MARGARET SIDNEY. 


THE OLD OR NEW VERSION. 

Several mothers have replied to a question 
recently asked in this department concerning 
which edition of the Scriptures they are accus- 
tomed to use both for themselves and their 
children. Opinions are about evenly divided 
and we print herewith two answers repre- 
senting opposite views, as these seem to cover 
the ground of all the other letters. The one 
who advocates using the King James version 
says: 

“Which do I use” for myself and my chil- 
dren? The Authorized Version, invariably, 
While fully sensible of the value and helpful- 
ness of the new, I accept and use it as I would 
a commentary. But I love the dignity and 
in many places the rugged grandeur of the old 
style, which I think is often lost in the mat- 
ter-of-fact explicitness of the new. Some of 
the changes I think are extremely beautiful. 
My greatest regret is that the children and 
young people of these days do not memorize 
the Bible in either form, as they did even a 
few years ago. As someone says, “ They know 
more about the Bible, instead of knowing the 
Bible itself.”’ M. A. 

The other writer is equally pronounced in 
favor of the Revision, saying: 

I cannot understand why we should cling to 
an old edition of the Bible any more than to 
an old edition of Shakespeare when scholar- 
ship has given us something better. In our 
family we are deriving much benefit from the 
study of the Bible simply as literature, and 
naturally we have frequent occasion to com- 
pare the two translations. We take one book 
at a time on Sunday afternoons, and have 
found Prof. R. G. Moulton’s Literary Study of 
the Bible a useful guide. Of course we do 
not exhaust one book on a given Sunday. 
Sometimes we are five or six weeks studying 
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a book, as we make it a point to get all the 
light possible on the text from other sources. 
Perhaps I ought to explain that we are a 
household of adults, with a boy and girl of 
college age in the family but no young chil- 
dren. Once a month we memorize certain 
passagev, each making his own selection. 
E. L. D. 


OOMPENSATION. 


Could I stand once more as I did that day, 

Years long since, at the forks of the road, 

Where youth stood beside me, with pleasure gay, 
And, plucking a daisy, I tried to show, 

One by one, from its petals, which way to go; 





Could I know that the road I refused to take 

Would have led me o’er hights most sweet and fair, 

With none of the sorrow and pain and care 

That have crushed me low to earth ofttime, 

And have marked each step of the way that’s been 
mine; 


Could I see onward only to know 

The one way I have gone, with its cloud and unrest, 
1 would wait not to question, but gladly go 

Over the self-same tear-marked way, 

With unfaltering heart and come back to today. 


For have I not proved, as one only may 

Who has walked through the furnace of grief and 
pain, 

How soul touches soul as we meet by the way 

In this journey of life? how love is the same 

Priceless jewel for heart’sease, be it sunshine or rain? 


And faith has not faltered to breast the stream, 

And hope beckons ever with joyous eyes 

To the life beyond, where the dreams come true, 

Where love never ending and joy will greet 

Me at heaven’s threshold, earth’s story complete. 
—Margaret Grant, in Harper's Bazar. 


SS eee 


THE HYGIENIO VALUE OF OOLOR. 


That color exerts an influence upon the 
mind and body is not unknown to scientists, 
although it is not generally known to the 
public. There are many instances recorded 
where patients suffering from brain dis- 
orders have been greatly helped by what 
may properly be called the color treatment. 
A more recent example is found in the case 
of a melancholic patient who persisted in 
abstaining from all food, and who was in 
consequence fast wasting away. He was 
placed in a room that had been painted and 
furnished in vivid crimson. At night the 
room was brilliantly illuminated, and by 
daylight it was also bright and glaring. 
During the three hours that this treat- 
ment was followed ‘‘the spirits of the pa 
tient rose until he grew almost hilarious, 
and, in addition, he partook of food with 
relish.” 

Many ailments are largely under the con- 
trol of the mind, and mind is, of course, 
superior to the most highly organized mat 
ter. This being so, and color undoub edly 
influencing the mi: d, color can thus, either 
directly or by reflex action, be made to act 
uzon and eliminate diseases. Most of us 
have experienced the depressing effects of 
a dull day, full of somber shadows and 
yloom, or of a badly-lighted and worse 
colored room. A recent writer has c''l:d 
attention to the impropriety of employing 
large masses of ‘ depressing and cold French 
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gray on the walls of schoolrooms and other 
public ‘buildings,’’ declaring that this color 
exerts a baleful influence on the mind. A 
knowledge of the hygienic value of color 
upon the part of those who have such work 
in hand would result in an av ,idance of this 
needless mistake, 

French gray is made from white and Prus- 
sian blue, a cold combination, and far from 
being a cheerful one. Blue possesses in 
the greatest degree the quality technically 
known as coldness, and it communicates 
this quality variously to all colors with 
which it is compounded. It is cool, quiet, 
sedative. The complementary of cold blue 
is hot orange. It represents the maximum 
of heat attained by the gradually ascending 
series of warm colors. It is ardent, cheer- 
ing, enlivening. A room done in a yellow 
key will impart these lively sensations to 
the mind. No person ever committed sui- 
cide amid such coloring. A room done ina 


blue key will impart ‘‘t!e blues’’ to i‘sin- - 


mate, My old pastor was a pessimist and 
his sermons were bord relin black. I only 
discovered why when I saw his study, a 
room whose walls were done incold blooded 
Prussian blue, and whcse woodwork, in- 
cluding the floor, was stained to imitate 
black walnut.—Popular Science News. 





A number of children from Philadelphia’s 
slums were taken to the country the other 
day. One of the gentlemen in charge, notic- 
ing that a little fellow seemed very unhappy, 
asked him why he wasn’t having a good time. 
In reply he said that he missed the city, and 


* added: “ You oughter live down in our alley. 


Why, the patrol wagon sometimes comes 
five times a day.”—New Himpshire Journal, 








Make Two Cakes 


One with Cleve- 
land’s baking 
powder, the 

W second with 
any other. 
Note the difference. The 
Cleveland cake is fine grain- 
ed, keeps its natural moisture 
and flavor; ‘‘the other” is 
coarse grained, as if the sugar 
were too coarse, soon dries 
out and becomes husky. 
Cleveland’s leavens best 
because its strength is pro- 
duced by cream of tartar and 
soda only, not by ammonia 
or alum. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: I might 
as well introduce you at once to 


M the boys in the picture. Un- 


less D. F. should ‘‘ go” and put the title 
under it—as he did with the wreck on the 
beach—you would not guess of what nation- 
ality they were. This letter from Professor 
Foster of Howard University tells the whole 


story: 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: As the Japanese and 
Chinese have recently had their “ innings ”’ in 
the Corner, you may be willing to give a little 
space to some native Koreans who are attend- 
ing school here. These seven young men were 
sent by the Korean king to Japan to be edu- 
cated, along with about two hundred others, 
selected from the best families in the ‘‘ Her- 
mit Kingdom.” They all became more or less 
discontented but these seven decided to get 
Western civilization at first hand, and so ran 
off, breve g their a to Washington, where 
they landed last April, with no equipment ex- 
om an ambition to know the secrets of civili- 
zation. 

The late Korean minister, Pom K. Soh, was 
interested in them and sg him they en- 
tered Howard University. he University 
furnishes them a home and instruction, and 
some benevolent ladies have provided the 
means to pay so far their board. They knew 
no English when they began school in May, 
but are progressing so rapidly under the vol- 
unteer tuition of two ladies [one of whom is 
seen in the picture] that they will enter the 
regular classes at the fall session. They at- 
tend the Sunday school of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and are imbibing 
Christianity with their English. 

They are all of yee families. 
Kwe P. Im, the middle boy in the 
front row, is son of a teacher of 
mathematics in a Korean school. 
Bum Soo Ye, on Mr. Im’s left, 
and He Chull Ye, on the extreme 
left of the back row, are relatives 
of the king of Korea. General 
Eaton, ex-commissioner of educa- 
tion, attended a recitation of this 
class recently and told them the 
story of Neesima, who ran away 
from Japan to learn about Chris- 
tianity and became such a blessing 
to his country. The same thing 
may happen with one or more of 
these young men if they can. be 
instructed in some Christian col- 
lege for a few years. 


As specimens of their early 
practice in English a ‘friendly 
letter”’ and an ‘‘ essay’ are sent. 
The first was written by Jung 
Ahn on the extreme right of the back 
row, the other by Biung H. Yur, the boy on 
He Chull Ye’s left. 

_My Dear Mr. Foster: Do you has very best. 
{i.e., do you have very good health?] I hope 
you so I am not sickliness this is a good 
thing. I cannot speak my would with pen. 


I will mail letter to you again. Your friend 
June 8. AHN. 

I write a question and a answer on a bird. 

, I see a bird sat on a green tree in the gar- 
den. 

Yes, I have seen it too. 

What is name of that bird? 

Well it is looks like parrot. 

Why is it swing the two wings, very much? 

Oh yes, it will fly to away! 

Do you like the bird singing a song? 

Yes, I like it very much. 

The bird cannot plant rise and cannot 
gather the harvest, and neither any barn; it 
18 only flies to come soon go soon; but it can 
live on this Earth. The God made this earth, 
to let the all thing which live in this world. 


If our readers think they detect a few 
slight grammatical errors in the above pro- 
ductions, let them begin to learn Korean 
and after a little study try their hands at 
writing a ‘‘friendly letter’? or a “bird 
essay” in that language! General Eaton 
referred to the story of Neesima who in 
similar way came to this country in search 
of education and of light. I have looked 
up an old pocket memorandum book in 
which, soon after his landing, I copied a 
prayer he had written. It was this: 


O god! If thou have got eyes, 

please! look upon me, 

OU god! If thou have got ears, 

please hear for me. 

I wish heartily to read Bible. 

and I wish to be civilized with Bible. 
JOSEPH NEE-SiMA. 


The Japanese runaway boy found far 
more than he sought or thought of light and 
help and power in the Bible and went back 
to carry light and help and power to his 
countrymen. Who knows but these fine- 
looking youth from the ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom ”’ 
may yet be ‘Christian heralds’’ to their 
countrymen in similar way? Perhaps some 
one of ample means who sees their picture 
may be moved to aid in their education. 

Now will you excuse me for mentioning a 
curious little coincidence which has just oc- 
curred? After copying Neesima’s words 
from the old memorandum book, I turned 
over the pages and read various entries of 
twenty-five years ago. One of them was 
the mention, by a teacher from Constanti- 
nople, of a young Armenian in this country 
who needed encouragement. While I was 
recalling the teacher and the young man 
the door-bell rang, and who should appear 
but the self same teacher, fresh from Tur- 
key, with tidings of good about schools and 
scholars and the cause of the suffering Ar- 





A GROUP OF KOREAN BOYS AT SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON, 


menians in that troubled land! Let us cul- 
tivate a hearty interest in all those—espe- 
cially youth—whom Jesus Christ sends out 
as his messengers and helpers in the des- 
olate places of the earth. It will link you 
with the progress of Christian light and 
might and right throughout the wide world, 
although you may remain here at home. 
After this long ramble to the ends of the 
earth, I hope there is room for one child’s 
letter; supposing, D. F., you put in that 
one which you have left over from the end 
of the column so many times; by this time 
the boy may have moved to some other 
town, so I will let the date be simply 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing my first let- 
ter to the Corner on papa’s typewriter. I 
am six years old. I have three cats. Papa 
brought home Waif in his pocket when she 
was a kitten. Her oldest boy is Toodles, He 
wears a white vest and slippers. Dandelion 
is the baby and has four double paws. Papa 
and mamma and I like to read the Corner 
very much. Howarp §, 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Election of President. As I run over the 


current magazines of the month, I often hope 
that our Corner and Cerner Scrap-book readers 
will see certain articles on subjects connected 





with their studies. The Atlantic Monthly for 
September has one such upon The Election 
of the President, showing the origin and ob- 
ject of the ‘‘ electoral college,” so called, and 
arguing that the people should vote directly 
for president instead of voting for electors. 
You will find also, in the September Review 
of Reviews, a valuable article on the election 
of the vice-president. 


LiHungChang. Another article which ought 
to be read by our intelligent boys and girls is 
about this distinguished Chinaman, the most 
important visitor to our shores for many a 
day. Itis by Hon. J. W. Foster, in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for August. Take note of Gen- 
eral Grant’s remarkable assertion that the 
three great men whom he met on his famous 
tour around the world were Gladstone, Bis- 
marck and Li Hung Chang. The latter 
showed himself a very remarkable man in his 
wide scope of knowledge and in his insatia- 
ble desire for more knowledge. Every con- 
versation seemed to be a “‘ Conversation Cor- 
ner”’ to him, and he would fire off more inter- 
rogation points to the half-hour than a dozen 
of our most inquisitive members! It was a 
memorable scene when this Oriental viceroy 
visited General Grant’s tomb, carrying a mag- 
nificent wreath. He stood there silently for 
a time and coming out reverentiy repeated 
several words in Chinese. He said that it 
was one of bis principal reasons 
for visiting America that he might 
thus do honor to the memory of 
his great friend. 


Gladstone. In the McClure’s 
Magazine and in the Review of 
Reviews for August you will find 
capital articles about the English 
member of Grant’s trio. Three 
things specially interested me— 
the writer’s thought of old men 
as ruling the world (quite in con- 
trast to the popular notion that 
men have outlived their useful- 
ness at seventy, if not younger, 
and should be replaced by the 
wisdom of youthful inexperience) ; 
how Gladstone lives to be so old; 
and his answer to the old riddle, 
‘* What is all the world doing at 
once?” Instead of the old 
answer, * Growing older,” he says, ‘ Building ; 
all men are building themselves.”’ That is a 
good suggestion to those of us who are be- 
ginning school life again. We are building 
mind and character. 

Be Careful What You Sow, Boys. In an Eng- 
lish magazine I find these verses, which have 
been ringing in my ears ever since I read 
them, and which I copy here, so that they 
may be sure of preservation in your Scrap- 
book. They are anonymous. (But the proof- 
reader says she used to sing them from a school 
song-book ; so their authorship may be Ameri- 
can after all—I would like to know.) 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 

For seed will surely grow, boys! 

The dew will fall, the rain will splash, 
The clouds grow dark, the sunshine flash : 
And he who sows good seed today 

Shall reap the crop tomorrow. 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 

For every seed will grow, boys; 
Where it may fall you cannot know; 
In sun and shade ’twill surely grow: 
And he who sows good seed today 
Shall reap good seed tomorrow. 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 

The weed you plant will grow, boys: 

The scattered seed from thoughtful hand 
Must gathered be by God’s command : 
And he who sows wild oats today 

Must reap wild oats tomorrow. 


Then let us sow good seed, boys! 

And not the briers and weed, boys; 

The harvest time its joys sball bring, 
And when we reap our hearts will sing: 
For he who sows good seed today 

Shall reap the crop tomorrow. 


LN. In 
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LEsson FOR Oct. 11. 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
SOLOMON’S WISE OHOIOE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D, D. 


The entire third chapter of First Kings, se- 
lected to be read, may properly be taken as 
the lesson. While questions of Biblical criti- 
cism are not usually discussed with profit in 
the Sunday school class, here is an opportunity 
to illustrate some of the reasons which have 
convinced many Biblical students that the laws 
of the Old Testament were not fully promul- 
gated through Moses, but came to be adopted 
as we now find them through the experience 
of the nation of Israel. For example, the law 
of God as Ezra interpreted it, made it a crime 
which God was sure to punish for any Israel- 
ite to marry an Egyptian (Ezra9: 1, 12-14]. 
Yet Solomon married an Egyptian princess 
and brought her to Jerusalem. The law for- 
bade any Israelite to offer sacrifices at any 
other place than at the temple [Deut. 12; 12- 
14], and ordered that any one who should offer 
an animal for sacrifice at any other place than 
at the door cf the tabernacle should be ‘cut 
off from among his people”’ [Lev. 17: 3, 4]. 
Yet Solomon “sacrificed and burnt incense 
in high places.’’ After recording these two 
facts the writer of the book of Kings im- 
mediately goes on to describe in our lesson 
how fully God approved of Solomon at that 
time, offering, after his great festival and 
sacrifice at the high place of Gibeon, to give 
him whatever he should ask. Biblical stu- 
dents have therefore the alternative of accept- 
ing the conclusion of the higher criticism that 
the law on these points as given in Deuteron- 
omy and proclaimed by Ezra was of later date 
than the time of Solomon, or of explaining 
why God approved of and honored him after 
he had deliberately broken the law. 

If we accept the former alternative we cer- 
tainly do not thereby weaken the importance 
of this lesson to young people on the threshold 
of independent life. It is the critical point in 
bicgraphy. The young man for the first time 
standing at the head of a business or just en- 
tering on a profession, the young bride leav- 
ing her home to assume new responsibilities, 
are objects of peculiar interest because of the 
decisions they must make for themselves. 
Each period of life begun is a new test, and at 
each the questions are asked which discover 
one’s purposes and sense of his needs. In such 
an attitude was Solomon at Gibeon. The re- 
sponsibilities of the kingdom had been thrust 
on him. His father had died. Perplexing 
questions of great importance already de- 
manded of him prompt answers. With the 
leaders of the nation he had held a solemn 
festival. Now, lonely in the midst of friends, 
feeling his need of help, he slept; and God 
appeared to him in his dream. He prayed, as 
every honorable young man or woman siould 
pray, ‘‘ Make me fit for my place.’”’ His ex- 
perience illustrates: 

I. Traits of character which guarantee the 
promise of God. He received a special invita- 
tion to ask gifts. To others, as to Solomon, 
there come hours when the avenues by which 
earthly thoughts enter are closed, and the ear 
is open oniy toward God. Happy are they 
who make wise use of such hours. That Solo- 
mon was equal to his opportunity is evident, 
because: 

1. He honored God. He had seen the divine 
hand in the career of his father. ‘‘ Thou hast 
showed unto thy servant David, my father, 
great kindness,’”’ he said. He saw the same 
hand lifting himself tothe throne. ‘ O Lord 
my God, thou has made thy servant king in- 
stead of David my father.’’ The young man 
who has seen God’s providence shaping his 
life will have eyes to see God’s face when he 
appears offering him qualifications and op- 
portunities for success. 

2. He honored his father. He might have 
criticised David’s faults, but he chose to re- 
call only his virtues. ‘He walked before 








thee in truth and righteousness, and in up- 
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rightness of heart with thee,” Solomon said. 
Honor to one’s parents helps one to pray and 
strengthens him to discharge trusts. 

3. He honored his position. He was called 
to rule the people chosen by God to bring 
great blessings to all nations. He was with- 
out experience, and he had sense enough to 
know it. ‘‘I am but a little child,” he said; 
‘*T know not how to go out or to come in.” 
He had to choose counselors from among 
many whose views of government differed. 
‘*Give thy servant, therefore, an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people,’ he said. 
Those who know their inexperience, put firm 
confidence in God and bravely undertake to 
fulfill their trusts, conquer for themselves suc- 
cess. Absalom had never asked for ability to 
rule. He sought only the opportunity. Am- 
bition for place to please self opens a path to 
final failure, though the way may be circui- 
tous, with transient hights of splendor. Am- 
bition for wisdom to serve others will cleave 
through the greatest obstacles a road to suc- 
cess. There is a law in society that insures 
it. Lord John Russell once said: “It is of 
the nature of party in England to ask the as- 
sistance of men of genius but to follow the 
guidance of men of character.’’ That is not 
less true of our country. 

II. The pron.ises fulfilled to Solomon. God 
gave him: 

1. Wisdom [vs. 1-12]. His fame as a judge ex- 
tended through the world. He had the sagacity 
to see and the tact to do the right thing at the 
right time. He gained also a reputation for 
knowledge surpassing that of all other men of 
his time. He was the most famous writer of 
his age [1 Kings 4: 31-34]. But God gave 
him wisdom as he gives men gold and silver. 
God’s treasure house is not the mint, but the 
mine. When precious metals are found, they 
must still be dug out of the earth, separated 
from the ore, cast in the die and stamped, 
before they become current coin. ‘‘ Wisdom 
is better than rubies” But men must search 
for it as for hid treasures in order to possess 
it after Gcd has givenit to them. 

2. Riches and honor. God gave Solomon 
what he asked and added wealth beyond his 
dreams. This is his way of treating men. 
‘Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Itis the rule in society that those who 
obey God receive a hundred-fold more in this 
life for all that they surrender for Christ’s 
sake. It is true that men often amass wealth 
without godliness, but it is also true, though 
often overlooked, that wealth without wisdom 
is worse than useless. So the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes testified of Solomon, after he had 
gained the one and lost the other, 

3. Long life. This was a conditional promise. 
It seems to imply length of days greater than 
David’s, if Solomon should obey God. He 
forfeited this promise and died when less than 
sixty years old. 

III. The promises appreciated. When Solo- 
mon awoke he knew that his dream had been 
real. Much nonsense in dreams has been re- 
garded as revelation; but the test of a reve- 
lation is its accord with the character of God, 
with his law and providence. Like the ap- 
pearances of God to Abraham and to Moses, 
it was of the nature of a covenant. Solomon 
regarded the divine promise as a renewal of 
the covenant made with his fathers, and rati- 
fied it with sacrifices before the ark of the 
covenant. Here, if anywhere, appears the 
confession of sin without which the prayer 
would have been defective. Whoever would 
take gifts from God must first consecrate to 
God himself and all that he has. Then he 
may confidently expect to receive all that he 
has the capacity to use for the glury of God. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct.4-10. Christ for the World. Ps.2: 

1-8; Eph. 1: 9-23. 

How has he prepared the nations for his coming? 
What are our opportunities and duties in present- 
ing him to the world? Prayer for our missionaries. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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It must be so, 
If everybody says so. 
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Whitens linens easily; 
Washes laces perfectly ; 
Doesn’t shrink flannels ; 
Doesn’t hurt the hands ; 
Saves all drudgery; 
Saves hard work. 
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convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 
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A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 
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Fine China, beautifully decorated and gilded. 

T Inti We will send this Ceca 

0 intr roduce plate together with a book of 
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of great assistance in selecting. China, Pottery and Glass 

that may not otherwise be Catalogue only, 
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asking. 


RAM FRENCH CO. 
223 Devonshire St., cor. Franklin, Boston. 


75 Years White China Book for Decorators, 
AChina Store, [341 different articles sent on applicaion. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN KOREA. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Novem- 
ber Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 
Korea’s intolerance to foreigners won it the 
name of the ‘‘ Hermit Nation”; but when its 
ports were opened to commerce in 1882 that 
conservative country forfeited its right to be 
so called. In view of the violence, confusion 
and strife which have characterized the past 
two years, its Oriental title, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Morning Calm,” also seems decidedly incon- 
gruous. Indeed, so kaleidoscopic has been 
the course of events in Korea the past year 
that it is difficult to keep pace with the 
changes in affairs, and impossible to predict 
with confidence the movements of the future. 

Even before the Chino-Japanese War was 
ended the Japanese sent one of their most 
able statesmen, Count Inouyé, to Seoul, and 
there was a bright prospect of a transforma- 
tion in social, political and religious condi- 
tions. It was ordered that honest accounts 
of public revenue and expenditure should 
be made and published, that the horde of 
palace attendants and hangers-on in govern- 
ment offices should be reduced, that slavery 
should cease; students were to be sent abroad 
to learn modern life. Business revived, rail- 
roads were surveyed, schools increased and 
audience-rooms were filled to overflowing. 
Reforms were instituted in dress as well as in 
the coinage, and articles headed Reformed 
Korea or The Passing of the Old Régime ap- 
peared in newspapers and periodicals. But 
surprise followed surprise when the old con- 
servative Min faction gained the supremacy 
and lost it again last October at the time 
the Min queen was murdered ; when the Jap- 
anese power, thus shamefully established, 
was once more overthrown by a counter rev- 
olution last winter, accompanied by the mur- 
der of the prime minister and the flight of the 
king to the Russian legation. The interven- 
tion of Russia was a new factor in the com- 
plicated situation, though how long she had 
been plotting and waiting for just this oppor- 
tunity is not known. Russia has many rea- 
sons for casting a covetous eye upon this pen- 
insula in the Pacific. She knows that the 
southern provinces of Korea are warm and 
fertile. She wants a railway terminal at a 
port free from ice, and to run her great rail- 
road through Manchuria and down through 
Korea to Fusan would suit her purpose well. 
Altogether, in the light of these facts and in 
view of the trend of events during the past 
few months, it is not surprising to learn by 
the latest dispatches that Russia and Japan 
have agreed to what is nominally a joint pro- 
tectorate in Korea, but in reality is a great 
diplomatic victory for Russia and virtually 
gives her the position China held there be- 
fore the war. This bare outline of political 
movements during the past year is necessary 
to an intelligent understanding of the present 
conditions of missionary enterprise in Korea. 

Just a year ago this month occurred the 
three days’ celebration of the founding of 
Protestant Christian missions. French Cath- 
olic priests entered the forbidden land in 
disguise as far back as the early part of this 
century, and gathered tens of thousands of 
converts in spite of murderous persecutions ; 
but only a little more than a decade ago 
Dr. H. N. Allen was sent to Korea from China 
by the American Presbyterian Board, osten- 
sibly to practice his profession as a physi- 
cian, The romantic incident will be remem- 
bered of the way in which the life of the Prince 
Min Yong Ik was saved by the doctor’s skill. 
The royal favor and confidence was thus gained 
and medical work proved to be the key that 
opened the Hermit Nation to the entrance of 
the gospel. Naturally this phase of mission- 
ary enterprise has always been most promi- 
nent, especially in the American Presbyterian 
mission. The medical work chiefly centers 
at Seoul, where several physicians are sta- 
tioned, and here is located the government 
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hospital in charge of Dr.O. R. Avison. Evan- 
gelistic effort has been freely carried on in the 
waiting-rooms without interference from the 
Government, and the in-patients receive in- 
struction as often as practicable. 

There are also missions supported by the 
Canadian Presbyterian, Australian Presby- 
terian, Methodist Episcopal and the Anglican 
High Church. There are also a few indepen- 
dent missionaries. Already forty-two congre- 
gations meet each Sunday and in nineteen of 
these stated preaching is observed. Four are 
churches organized under the conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, while eight 
are recognized branches of the one Presbyte- 
rian church in Seoul. These churches have 
528 baptized members as well as 567 persons 
ready for church membership, the great ma- 
jority being men. There are nine Sunday 
schools, having enrolled 445 persons, and the 
native contributions are generous in propor- 
tion to means. 

A valuable Christian literature is another 
product of this decade. Several books of the 
Bible, tracts, text-books, hymn-books, gram- 
mars and dictionaries have been placed in the 
hands of the natives. The Korean Repository 
is an interesting monthly magazine published 
in Seoul under the auspices of the missiona- 
ries. This is a noble record for the first ten 
years of missionary enterprise in such a coun- 
try as Korea, but the force of workers is piti- 
ably small when we consider the vastness of 
the need and the opportunity. What are sev- 
enty or eighty Protestant missionaries among 
&@ population estimated at 12,000,000 souls? 

While it is deemed best for their families to 
continue to reside for the present in the capi- 
tal, Seoul, the missionaries of various denomi- 
nations are at work in most of the nine prov- 
inces of the kingdom. By means of bicycles, 
which are specially suited to Korean roads, 
it is possible within two or three days to 
reach the capital from the most remote point 
yet occupied. A unique feature of every mis- 
sion station is a ‘‘ sarang’’ or guestroom, an 
apartment in some central locality where the 
evangelist meets the natives for religious con- 
ference, thus coming into close touch with 
persons who would not be reached by a for- 
mal service. Educational work is not neg- 
lected. The Methodist Episcopal mission, 
which was one of the earliest and which is 
achieving marked success, has recently made 
a contract with the Korean Government for 
the education of 200 boys in its important 
school in Seou), and the Presbyterian church 
has boarding schools for both sexes in the 
same city. 

But how have the events of the past 
months affected missionary enterprise? In 
the summer and fall of 1895 the missionary 
press reported the most encouraging interest 
in Christianity, unprecendented opportunities 
for entering the interior where previously 
there had been great danger of persecution 
and eviction. So far as we know there has 
been no check upon this enthusiasm, but 
missionary information travels much more 
slowly than current news. A letter from 
a Presbyterian missionary recently published, 
reviewing the events of the past year, says: 
“In all the disturbances and excitement of 
the fall and winter the people have seemed 
to turn to us for comfort and help. Num- 
bers more than ever have flocked to the 
church and to the weekly meetings and 
sought membership among us. Several small 
churches have been built or bought by the 
natives themselves. Dr. Avison and Mr. Un- 
derwood took an extended trip through the 
country, finding the people everywhere in a 
pitiful condition of unrest and terror, not 
knowing whom to trust or where to turn for 
protection and help, verily as sheep without a 
shepherd, but everywhere welcoming Ameri- 
cans and English and especially missionaries 
as their friends.” 

How Russian control will effect Christianity 
in Korea cannot be predicted. Many regard it 
with serious foreboding, declaring that Rus- 
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sia’s only foreign policy is one of selfish ag- 
grandizement, which would bode no good to 
Korea, and fearing such intolerant treatment 
of Christians as the Stundists and Jews have 
received. In our uncertainty it is comforting 
to turn to the brave words of one of Korea’s 
noble missionaries: ‘‘ We know not what is to 
be the future political, social or industrial 
situation, but we do know that everything 
leads us to believe that now is the time when 
the Lord purposes calling out his own that he 
may have here a church to witness of him, 
whether the nation becomes a Japanese or 
Russian dependency or whether it remains 
independent.”’ 

Sources of Information. 


The Church at Home and Abroad for August, 
1895 and 1896. 

Chosén, the Land of Morning Calm, by Percival 
Lowell. 

Korea, the Hermit Nation, and Korea Without 
and Within, by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D. 

American Interests in the Far East, in the New 
England Magazine for November, 1894. 

The Peoples and Politics of the Far East, by 
Henry Norman. 

Korea from Its Capital, by Rev. G. W. Gilmore. 

The Sunday School Times for April 20, 1895, on 
The New Korea. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY BBV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 11-17. GodorMammon? Matt. 
6: 19-24. 

We instinctively answer, ‘‘God.”” Mammon 
has a very disreputable sound, and stands in 
our thought for all selfish and sordid passions, 
God, on the other hand, represents all that 
is worthy and divine. Theoretically, no soul 
with a particle of aspiration heavenward 
would admit that mammon, instead of God, 
was the object of his devotion; but when, 
turning from theory to practice, we remember 
the multitude of daily cares and distractions, 
and feel the pressure of the struggle for daily 
bread, we find many interests and relations in 
our lives in which personal advancement and 
success, not the glory of God, seem to be the 
chief objects in view. So we stand again face 
to face with the ever recurring problem of our 
religious life—how to translate our ideals into 
action, how to bring from the sphere of faith 
motives which shall propel the machinery of 
everyday conduct. 

Jesus knew that the great majority of his 
followers would always have to take thought 
for the things of this life. What he warned 
us against is not thought but anxious thought 
—unnecessary cares which destroy our peace 
of mind and interfere with the exercise of our 
spiritual powers. He knew that all men would 
either be in bondage to earthly or heavenly 
interests, and that it would be impossible to 
own allegiance to both at the same time. 
Indeed, they are most to be pitied who try 
to belong to both kingdoms, who try to see 
how it is possible for the Christ life to be 
lived in one place, and within certain condi- 
tions, and then laid aside when passing to 
other spheres of life. 

The ideal of Paul was to manifest the life 
of Jesus in this mortal body. We can do it, 
God helping us. It all depends upon the great 
central purpose of our lives. If that be Christ- 
like it will draw to itself all the lesser pur- 
poses and activities and make them a part of 
the daily, constant service which we are ren- 
dering our Master. 

Parallel verses: 1 Tim. 6: 6-19; Luke 19: 1- 
27. 








It would be difficult to find a better use for 
good religious books than to place them in 
the hands of native preachers, who read Eng- 
lish, on foreign mission fields. There are 
many such books lying idle on ministers’ 
bookshelves. Of course we do not mean an- 
cient volumes which have outlived their 
usefulness anywhere. Send the superfluous 
books of your modern stock, express prepaid, 
to the American Board rooms, Congregational 
House, Boston, and they will soon be put t» 
work in Turkey, India and other lands. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BIBLICAL STUDY. 

The editor of the Sunday School Times, 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, has done a very val- 
uable service to Biblical scholarship by re- 
publishing in popular form the results of 
some of the most important recent re- 
searches in Palestine, Babylon, Egypt and 
Arabia. These articles have been carefully 
edited by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht and are 
issued in an attractive and finely illustrated 
volume, entitled Recent Research in Bible 
Lands. Dr. Hilprecht was at the head of 
the exploring expedition sent out to Baby- 
lon in 1888 by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is one of the most eminent of 
living Assyriologists. The most extensive 
work has been done and the most surprising 
results obtained in these lands during the 
last decade, and this book enables the ordi- 
nary reader to inform himself concerning 
many important discoveries which had pre- 
viously been known only tostudents, Nearly 
all the writers of these articles have them- 
selves labored with the enthusiasm of archx- 
ological scholars in the fields they describe, 
and Dr. Trumbull has shown the talent of 
an experienced editor in securing from 
these very busy men accounts of their work. 
Of its importance we speak editorially on 
another page. This is a book which will 
command the eager attention of all students 
of the Bible. It is as fascinating as a ro- 
mance, and not the least satisfaction in 
reading it comes from its promise of richer 
discoveries still to follow. [John D. Wat- 
tles & Co. $1.50.) 

From the volume above described one 
is fortunate in being able to turn to a 
scholarly and reverent effort to use the re- 
sults of archwological researches in the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Such 
a werk is Prof. J. F. McCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments, the second 
volume of which is just issued. Vol. I. 
was reviewed in The Congregationalist for 
Dec. 13, 1894. In its six books the author 
set forth the history of the Hebrew people 
in the light of the history of surrounding 
nations down to the fall of Samaria. He 
showed with remarkable clearness how the 
Hebrews held to their faith in Jehovah 
while all the other nations accepted the 
religions of their conquerors, and how the 
Hebrews alone of all Semitic peoples real- 
ized the true idea of a nation. This vol- 
ume continues the history of Israel to the 
fall of Nineveh. The plan of the first vol- 
ume is still followed, making the history of 
the leading nations of the ancient Orienta 
world illustrate the career and the downfall 
of Israel. Professor McCurdy has not found 
it feasibfe to keep his work within the lim- 
its first proposed, for his treatment of the 
inner development of Israel, its govern- 
mental, social and moral progress, which 
he intended to include ina single chapter, 
is expanded into a book of six and ina 
measure reviews the periods discussed in 
the first volume. In the latter part of this 
second volume—a book of ten chapters— 
he considers the relations of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians and Assyrians. He 
promises to complete the entire work in a 
third volume, which is to be devoted to the 
development of the ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture. Sugh a work as this was not possible 
till recent discoveries placed a great amount 
of hitherto unknown information at the dis- 
posal of scholars, Professor McCurdy has 
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sedulously cultivated the rare talent of 
placing himself back in imagination in the 
times when the nation through which we 
have received the Christian religion was 
making its history. He shows the genius 
of the true interpreter of the past in the 
light of the present, and wonderfully fresh- 
ens our interest in the Bible by surround- 
ing its thoughts and words with the envi- 
ronment in which they first found utterance. 
The reading of these volumes moves us to 
adopt as our own the author’s statement 
that “it is a matter for devout thankful- 
ness that modern scholarship is wont to 
call upon all the historical sciences to sup- 
ply the missing lines and shading of the 
picture left us by the literary artists of the 
Old Testament.’’ [Macmillan & Co. $3.00.] 

In the Modern Reader’s Bible, edited by 
Professor Moulton of Chicago, we have 
Genesis, which is interesting not merely 
for the features uf good editing common to 
the series, but also for an instructive and 
careful introduction referring to the histor- 
ical books which are to follow in their order. 
[Macmillan & Co. 50 cents.] 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Story of the Hutchinsons (Tribe of Jesse), 
by John Wallace Hutchinson, compiled and 
edited by Charles E. Mann, with an intro- 
duction by Frederick Douglass. This is 
the story of the famous Hutchinson family, 
whose concerts did so much to popularize 
the anti-slavery meetings and who were 
known from one end of the country to the 
other a generation ago. Most of the two 
volumes is taken up with the autobiography 
of John, who was the central figure of the 
musical history of the family. The picture 
of the childhood of the brothers and sisters 
in New Hampshire is an interesting and 
delightful one. Their mother, married at 
the age of fifteen, had sixteen children, of 
whom thirteen grew up to manhood and 
womanhood. They were all musical, in- 
heriting the gift from both father and 
mother, and transmitting it in turn to their 
own children. The book is too long, but 
the enthusiasm of the speaker (for most of 
the material was taken down from the lips 
of Mr. Hutchinson) atones for his prolixity. 
It will recall a significant chapter of the 
national life and ‘has a distinct histerical 
importance. [Lee & Shepard. 2 vols. 
$5.00. ] 

Sunset Memories, by Rev. Nicholas Van- 
sant. The author of this book has told the 
story of his long life in the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New Jersey 
very pleasantly, and there is much material 
which will be of special interest to the his- 
torians of the denomination. The book is 
occasionally oddly naive in its estimate of 
moral values, as in stating of his own father 
that in 1814 ** he went out to serve in the war 
with Great Britain, ... but, after remain- 
ing a few months he was allowed to hirea 
substitute with the understanding that his 
own name should be continued on the roll 
and his substitute answer to it. ... When 
Congress enacted a law providing for the 
payment of pensions to the few remaining 
soldiers of the War of 1812, father’s name 
became entered upon the pension roll, and 
thenceforth to the close of his life he was a 
grateful recipient of the annual allowance 
thus provided for’’! There is a good por- 
trait. [Eaton & Mains, $1.00.] 


POETRY, 


Mrs. Todd has edited a third selection 
from the Poems by Emily Dickinson. It 
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would be easy by selection of single lines 
and couplets—as in the other volumes—to 
show that Miss Dickinson was utterly de- 
void of the poetic faculty, or that she had 
remarkable gifts of insight and expression. 
Some of these orphic sayings are as tanta- 
lizing and provoking as the music of a deaf 
man, who plays a few strong chords and 
then lets his hand crash carelessly down 
upon the keys. There is a keen sense of 
satirical humor, and occasionally the un- 
conventional use of words hits the center 
like a ball from arifle. Read this on Dis- 
enchantment, and see how little like the 
ordinary mood was that of this girl: 


It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind; 


Yet blamed the fate that fractured less 
Than I reviled myself, 

For entertaining plated wares 

Upon my silver shelf. 


And, for imagination, read this: 


To make a prairie it takes a clover and one bee— 
One clover, and a bee, 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 

If bees are few. 


Allowing, as we must, that form is a large 
part of poetry,ewe cannot agree that most 
of this is poetry at all, but it is highly 
poetical here and there. We wish the edi- 
tor had suppressed a large share of it, which 
will add nothing to the author’s reputation. 
Nothing more inappropriate as a symbol of 
Miss Dickinson’s original and self-reliant 
thought could have been selected than the 
leafless parasitic flower on the cover. [Rob- 
erts Bros. $1 25.] 

The New Woman and Other Poems, by 
John B. Robinson, D.D. Perhaps the au- 
thor of these verses will be satisfied if, in- 
stead of expressing our opinion of his work, 
we allow him to express his opinion of us, 
which is, in part, as follows: 

TO THE YANKEE, 


When men 
The woolly West disdain 
And deify the Yankee; 
They cut 
The Nation’s fated throat, 
While Britain curtsies, thankee. 


The East, 
Part of the nation least, 
Where sun, sky, soil are minim; 
Their brains 
Transferred to Western plains 
Make heaven out of Hinnom. 


But mind 
In Yankee-Land confined 
Is puckered in a focus. 
O’er wise, 
All teachers they despise, 
And worship hocus-pocus. 
Nevertheless, we have read the book as care- 
fully as our limitations would allow. [Chi- 


cago: C. M. Barnes Co. 75 cents.] 
TRAVEL, 


Camping in the Canadian Rockies, by 
Walter Dwight Wilcox, with twenty-five 
full-page photogravures and many other 
illustrations. This sumptuous volume is 
more than the account of the author's ad- 
ventures and explorations in a compara- 
tively unknown region of North America. 
It is an indication of the wide field which 
still remains for mountain climbers and the 
beauties which are in reserve for the trav- 
eler. Mr. Wilcox has added a sketch of the 
early explorations of the region and of its 
control under the Northwest and Hudson 
Bay Companies. The larger photogravures 
give an impression of a more sharply broken 
range than that of our own part of the 
Rocky Mountain chain, with a much more 
Arctic temperature and much snow. The 
book is well written and beautifully made, 
and the author’s enthusiasm is infectious. 
[G._P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00.] 
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In the series of illustrated and descriptive 
volumes devoted to American Summer Re- 
sorts, several volumes of which we have al- 
ready noticed, Lenox is very pleasantly 
described and characterized by George A. 
Hibbard. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents. ] 

Through Egypt to Palestine, by Lee S. 
Smith. These newspaper letters written in 
experiences of the regular Palestine trip 
and illustrated from photographs taken by 
the author make an agreeable but in no 
sense Original or noteworthy book. To 
those who have been over the ground they 
will recall some pleasant impressions, and 
those who would like to go will find in them 
many suggestions of what is to be done and 
seen. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.] 

STORIES, 

A Story of the Heavenly Camp-fires, by 
One With a New Name. The life beyond is 
evidently very real and very full of promise 
to the writer of this book. All pictures of 
the imagination fail, as our Lord foretold 
that they must fail, in the attempt to set in 
order its possible details, and in this re- 
spect the book before us is no exception. 
It is too vague and broken to be properly 
called a story. Ittakes no firm and steady 
grasp of the imagination, and does not suc- 
ceed in maintaining a high level even of 
feeling, but there is much that will be sug- 
gestive to devout and thoughtful readers 
scattered through its pages. [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25.] 

The underlying thought in From Lollow 
to Hilltop, by Mary Lowe Dickinson, is that 
those persons who, in God’s providence, 
have been brought within the sphere of our 
influence in a way to shape their characters 
have a perpetual claim upon us which the 
outside world has not. Enough of incident 
is introduced to form the basis of a simple 
story, and the spirit of the narrative is 
sweet and reverent. [American Baptist 
Pub. Soc. 50 cents.] 

Episcopo & Company, by Gabriele D’ An- 
nunzio, translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. 
If the author of this book is ‘“‘the writer 
of greatest prominence in Italy,’’ as the 
translator declares, and this is the least im- 
moral of his works, we are sorry for con- 
temporaneous Italy; and can well believe 
that (in the translator’s words again) the 
novels upon which his reputation rests 
“are all three accessible in French, but are 
hardly translatable into English.” It is no 
mere Puritan squeamishness which calls 
this a vile book, The whole atmosphere is 
that of beastly sensuality. All the strong 
people are devilish, and even the virtue that 
survives in such surroundings appeals to us 
for pity merely by its utter helplessness. 
That the story has a certain amount of 
dramatic power does not make it good art, 
which cannot so overturn the ordinary and 
divinely ordered self-respect of goodness 
and essential impotence of evil. It is a 
purely pathological book, and, in our opin- 
ion, of not the slightest artistic or literary 
value. [Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25.] 

Those who wish to become acquainted 
with modern slang should read Checkers, 
by Henry M. Blossom, Jr. It is the story 
of a race-track ‘tout’? who had even more 
than the usual allowance of sudden changes 
of fortune, and whose love-making ended 
tragically. Such a character, however 
faithfully portrayed, will hardly prove at- 
tractive to many readers, and the book is of 
the style called “summer fiction.” 
bert S. Stome & Co, $1.25.] 
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In the new edition of Mrs.° Burnett’s 
novels, several numbers of which we have 
noticed, we have That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 

A new and cheap edition of J. G. Hol- 
land’s stories, tastefully bound and well 
printed, begins with Sevenoaks and Arthur 
Bonnicastle. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents each. ] 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Oxford S. S. Teacher's Edition of The 
Holy Bible. The Oxford University Press, 
which has just established an agency in 
New York for the sale of its famous line of 
Bibles and Prayer-Books, sends us this 
edition with its recently added illustrations 
and helps. The plates are facsimiles of fa- 
mous manuscripts, reliefs from monuments 
and wall paintings and other well-chosen 
illustrations bearing on Scripture history. 
Everything which vigilant and unceasing 
care could do in editing, in selecting and 
manufacturing, in print, type, paper and 
binding has been lavished on the effort to 
make this a perfect edition of the great 
Book of the world. [Oxford University 
Press, New York: Henry Frowde. $10.00.] 

How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, by 
Oliver W. Nixon, M. D., LL. D., with in- 
troduction by Dr. Gunsaulus, has appeared 
in its fifth edition. It is a graphic and stir- 
ring account of a great historic event and 
personality and ought to have the widest 
possible circulation. [Chicago: Star Publish- 
ing Co. $1.75.] 

Vol. VIII. in numbering, second in publi- 
cation of the works of Friedrich Nietzsche 
is Thus Saith Zarathustra. It is perhaps 
the most complete expression of the writer’s 
mystical, extremely individualistic and pessi- 
mistic philosophy. [Macmillan & Co. $2.50.] 


NOTES. 


— It is announced that a new magazine, 
to be edited by George W. Cable and called 
the Symposium, is to be started soon. It will 
be published in Northampton, Mass., and the 
cover will be designed by Will. H. Bradley. 

— Among the American contributors to 
the new Bible Dictionary, the first volume of 
which Messrs. T. & T. Clark hope to issue 
next year, are Professors Thayer of Harvard, 
Porter, Stevens and Curtis of Yale, Warfield 
and Purves of Princeton, Beecher of Auburn 
and President Harper of Chicago. 

— The Young Men’s Era, the organ of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s in the United States, which 
temporarily suspended publication in the 
spring, begins with the number of Sept. 17 
a new career under the new name of Men. 
Fred. W. Ober is the managing editor, and 
will be supported by a strong body of assist- 
ants. 

—— Mr. Gladstone is said to have reduced 
the number of letters which he is to leave for 
his biographer to about 60,000. That the val- 
uable residuum should be so large is a sure 
indication of a long and busy life. To get the 
cream of all into even a two-volume biography 
will be a task which might well make even 
the most industrious of literary workers 
tremble. 

— The October number of The New Eng- 
land Magazine contains a comprehensive and 
admirably illustrated article on Fifty Years 
of the American Missionary Association, by 
Sec. Charles J. Ryder. The story of the 
half-century of work with its providential 
orderings and heroic self-devotion is told in a 
way to hold the attention from beginning to 
end, and it will do an admirable public serv- 
ice in preparing the minds of many readers 
for the jubilee meetings in Boston this month. 

—— The Orthodox Russian Church in this 
country is to have a newspaper organ, the 
translated title of which is the Russian Ortho- 
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dox American Messenger. It will be printed 
in Russian and English from Russian type 
especially imported for the purpose. The 
printing office in the New York church build- 
ing was consecrated and the type blessed as 
a preliminary to the opening of business. We 
hope it may prove a means of introduction 
and fraternity between our Russo-American 
citizens and the rest of the Christians of the 
land. Father Alexander Hotovitsky is the 
editor-in-chief, and the official translator is 
Madame Zeniide A. Ragozin. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By Arlo Bates. 
322. $1.50. 
AN _—— BOAT JOURNEY. 
M.D. pp. 387. A 
THE CuiLpRen’ § CRUSADE. By George Zabriskie 


Gray. Box. $1.50. 
GEORGE ox. "ay Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L. pp. 


pp- 
By Isaac I, Hayes, 


_ Ae Burdett & Co. Boston. 
A- HANDBOOK OF VOCAL Music. By John W. Tufts. 


pp. 308. $1.50. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, By G. A. Wentworth. 
pp. 383. 75 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
ety IRRAWADDY. By G. A. Henty. pp. 305. 
bal ee lm DAUNTLESS. By G.A. Henty. 
P 

AT AGINCOURT. By G.A.Henty. pp. 356. $1.50. 

THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE. By Kirk Munroe. 
pp. 353. $1.25. 

LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES AND OTHER STORIES. By 
H.C. Bunner. pp.217. $150. 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
EQuaToR. By Edward Whymper. pp. 456. $2.50. 

Two YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. By William T. Horn- 
aday. pp. 512. $2.50. 

AMONG CANNIBALS, By Carl Lumboltz. Translated 
by R. B. Anderson. pp. 395. $2.50. 

ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. By John G. Bourke. 


pp. 491. $2.50. 

SONGS AND OTHER VERSE. By Eugene Field. pp. 
217. $1.25. 

THE HOLY CROSS AND OTHER TALES. By Eugene 
Field. pp. 292. $1.25. 

SEconD BOOK OF TALES. By Eugene Field. pp. 
314. 25. 

TAE LOG OFA gal 5 sypmeaaamaa By Harry Colling- 
wood, PP. - 376. $1.5 

A TRAGIC ID¥YL. By Paul Bourget. pp.452. $1.50. 

ONE OF THE VISCONTI. By E, W. Brodhead. pp. 
194. 75 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DEOAY. By Brooks 
Adams. pp. 393. $2.00. 

THE MODERN KEADER’S BIBLE: The Exodus, Ed- 
ited by Richard G. Moalton, M.A., Ph.D. pp. 
311. 50 cents. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
pp.108. Tragedy of Cymbeline. 

AT be GATE OF THE FOLD. 


pp.2 y 
By L. 


Tragedy of Pericles. 
pp. 185. 45cents. 
By J. 8. Fletcher. 
$1.25. 
TAX Ne RSERY BOOK. H. Bailey. pp. 365. 
1.00. 


$ 
THE PALADINS OF EDWIN THE GREAT. 


By Sir 
Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. pp. 383. $1.50 
POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Vol. VI. Ed- 
ited by W. Knight. pp. 396. $1.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 
pp. 287. 


SECOND YEARIN FRENCH. By L, C. Syms. 
$1.00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. pp. 
206. 35 cents. 
HomeER’s ILIAD. Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. 


Translated by Alexander er pp. 120, ’20 cents 
THE PRINCESS, By Alfred word Tennyson. pp 
140. 20 cents. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 
THE HISTORIC EPIsCcOoPpATE. By R. J. Cook, D.D 
pp. 224. $1.00. 
THE CREED AND THE ‘eo By J. Wesley 
Johnston, D.D. pp. 284. $1. 
D, Appleton & Co. me York. 
Waat Is BLEorRIcITY? By John Trowbridge,S8.D. 
pp. 315. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE HeERB-Moon. By John Oliver Hobbes, 
288. $1.25. 
ONE Day’s CourRTSHIrp AND THE HERALDS OF 
Fame. By Robert Barr. pp. 207. 75 cents. 
THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram Mitford. 
301. $1.00 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated. pp. 290. $1 00. 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 
ESsAY8 ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
H. Quick. pp. 420. $1.00. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
Out OF THE Woops. By George P. Fisher, Jr. 
270. $1.00. 
QUAINT CRIPPEN. By Alwyn M. Thurber. 
$1.00. 


pp. 


pp. 


By Robert 


pp. 
pp. 253. 


American Baptist Pub. Society Philadelphia. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE EPISTLES. 
By C. R. Henderson, D.D. pp.121. 50 cents. 
PAPBR COVERS. 
Ohio Church History Society. Oberlin. 
CENTENNIAL OF OHIO CONGREGATIONALISM. Vol. 
VII. of the papers of the Ohio Church History 
Society. pp. 212. $1.00. 
MAGAZINES. 
September. SCHOOL REVIEW.—PULPIT.—BIBLICAL 
ORLD.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—UNIVERSITY. 
October. WHAT TO EAT.—FRANK LESLIE’S Popu- 
LAR MONTALY.—PENNY.—PALL MALL.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—CASSELL’S. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 5, 
10 a. M. Speaker, Hon. Linwood 8. Pratt of Boston. 
Subject, The Present National Crisis. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Sutton, Oct. 28. 

YounG WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Regu- 
lar meeting, Monday, Oct. 5, at ll A. M., in Berkeley 
Street Building, Boston. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, Newtonville, Oct. 14. 

A. B.C, F. M.’83 EIGHT Y-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held in Toledo, O., in the First Congregational 
Church, beginning Tuesday, Oct. 6, at 3 P. M., and 
closing Friday noon, Oct. 9. Free entertainment will 
be given to officers of the Board and their wives, 
missionaries of the Board, corporate members and 
their wives, officers of the Women’s Boards, Professors 
and students of our theological seminaries, and officers 
of the Congregational benevolent societies. 

The Eastern, Centraland Western Traffic Associations 
have granted a rate of one and a third fare to those 
attending the meeting. To secure this rate the pur- 
chaser will pay full fare going to Toledo, and must ask 
for and secure a certificate from the agent that full fare 
was paid to that point. This certificate will be viséd 
by a special agent of the associations at the place of 
meeting, and will then entitle the holder to purchase 
a return ticket at one-third the usual rate. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS. 


daho, Boise, Oct. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, pe 
ah, ct. 

California, Sacramento, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct. 20, 
California, South’rn, Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 13. 
Nebraska, Harvard, Monday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Shelby, Wednesda » Nov. ll. 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

ton. Frank H. iggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

Gieertene! House, Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
3 Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

gational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 

be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and Serenege ne, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of fermer New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
igre? House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. BUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. — D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
es offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Beok, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
me oy supplies. Careful attention is cdven to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room -22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome, 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

tiona! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

28 ——y etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickersen, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, te be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
gow ef said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS, 
The new society in New York city is fairly 
on its feet. 
An Ohio Christian Endeavor Society has 
shown its willingness to live up to its pledge 
by an act of self sacrifice. 


The Congregationalist 


The pastor at Sherburne, Minn., is certainly 
consistent in his efforts to bring his people to 
self-support. He ‘‘ leads the way.” 

The young people of the church in Iowa 
City are wise in their generation. Nor are 
they necessarily less dovelike because their 
methods of reaching the university students 
are indirect as well as far-reaching. 

The characteristics of some of our brethren 
of foreign descent come out distinctly at times 
in their gatherings. For example, the liking 
of the Pennsylvania Welsh for sermons could 
hardly be better suggested than in the report 
of two of their recent meetings 

The close relation of our Western State 
bodies of churches with their neighboring edu- 
cational centers is illustrated in the programs 
of their meetings and suggests why the de- 
nominational atmosphere often seems so much 
more in evidence around our Western insti- 
tutions than around those in the East. 

Though the West suffers keenly from finan- 
cial depression we are glad to note that this 
does not cause paralysis of religious activity. 
In Kansas City, for example, a strong new 
church has just been recognized, and during 
the summer another church has organized 
two branches and provided them with chapels, 
Workers whose first care is to extend Christ’s 
kingdom deserve abundant prosperity. 

A minister of the old New England school 
has suggested that nowadays at installations 
the terms of settlement should read like house 
leases, by the month. ‘‘A pastorate of ten 
years is rare and rarer, yet at the end of that 
period the people love their pastor more 
and more.’ An instance in point is found 
under Michigan items this week. The Jarge 
“ field’? work which the members have ac- 
complished is, without question, a partial ex- 
planation of the strong bond between them- 
selves and their pastor. In these trying 
times, when it seems easier to let loose rather 
than restrain the spirit of coniention, such 
examples of fraternal love are refreshing. 


A HISTORIC PULPIT FILLED. 

The recent ordination and installation of 
Rev. C.S. Rich, Sept. 24, as pastor in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., calls up a long record of his- 
toric interest closely connected with the town 
itself. In proximity to the statue of Jona- 
than Edwards and the old Indian graveyard, 
the present ancient meeting house serves the 
next to the oldest parish inthe county. Started 
as a mission, under the guidance of John Sar- 
gent, who preached through an interpreter, 
the work was afterwards led by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Rev. Stephen West, Rev. David D. 
Field and others. 

Among those who took part in the exer- 
cises last week were Rev. P. T. Farwell, who 
preceded Mr. Rich as pastor, Dr. H. M. Field, 
Dr. E. C. Smyth, the preacher on this occasion, 
and Dr. L.S8. Rowland. Mr. Rich was born in 
Portland, Me., in 1870, and graduated from 
Bowdoin and Andover. Then he taught a 
year in Bowdoin, after which he accepted 
the call to Stockbridge. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE. 

For the first time in its history the General 
Conference was entertained, Sept. 22-24, by 
the enthusiastic and large-hearted brethren 
of the “‘ Garden of Maine,’”’ Aroostook County. 
The church at Fort Fairfield, on the north- 
eastern border, was the host, and 250 pastors, 
delegates and visitors were the guests. The 
most sanguine were surprised at the audi- 
ences which taxed to the utmost the beauti- 
ful house of worship, while expressions of 
astonishment were heard from many lips as 
the vast territory and resources of this region 
unfolded to the pilgrims from remote sections. 

From the commencement to the close the 
sessions fully sustained the enviable reputa- 
tion fer excellence which our gatherings have 
earned. The program was rich and varied, 
bringing up some of the live issues which con- 
front ustoday. Rev. L. D. Evans, the preacher, 
at the opening session sounded the note 
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which gave an earnest tone to the meeting, 
His theme was The Possibilities of Man and 
the Power of Christ as His Saviour. By an 
illustrative and strikingly simple treatment 
he revealed the secret of his success among 
his people at Camden, where for seven years 
he has been greatly beloved. 

If one word more than any other was em- 
phasized throughout the time it was Congre- 
gationalism. Too often in our denomina.- 
tional gatherings there is little to suggest 
that the meeting is under the auspices of any 
particular denomination, so fearful have we 
been that the charge of sectarianism might be 
laid at our door. But the Maine churches 
have begun to realize that they have a con- 
tribution of aggressive Christian effort to 
make along lines that are distinct, yet which 
can in no way interfere with the good work of 
other religious bodies. 

Towering above other words upon this sub- 
ject the address of Dr. J. L. Jenkins of State 
Street Church, Portland, stood out. His pa- 
per, A Mcdern Congregationalist in the Mod- 
ern World, was a masterly, brilliant and 
powerful appeal to the churches to avail 
themselves of the possibilities and the wide 
field which are before them. With the wit 
and wisdom which characterize his words he 
illustrated how many and mighty are the re. 
sources within our reach. With the liberty 
of the individual church to select from all 
that is best in the heritage of the centuries 
our advantages are unlimited. 

The Interdenominational Comity Commis- 
sion, a modest institution with but a brief 
history, was heartily indorsed in its princi- 
ples. The charge has been made, with a show 
of justice, that our denomination has not 
looked with favor upon the efforts of this or- 
ganization tewards the amicable settlement 
of local denominational troubles, while the 
principles laid down are in full accord with 
our polity. All doubt, however, as to the fu- 
ture attitude of our pastors towards it has 
been removed by the heartiness with which 
the platform of the commission was indorsed 
at this time. 

Christianity at the Close of the Present Cen- 
tury was ably discussed by speakers repre- 
senting business, professional and educational! 
life, while the special phase of Christian En- 
deavor during these years was brilliantly pic- 
tured by the talented young lady, Miss C. T. 
Sibley of Belfast, who has won a reputation 
by her addresses before many gatherings of 
young people. 

Two pastors in the State, Rev. R. T. Hack 
of Portland and Rev. William Forsyth of 
Bucksport, who have become quite exten- 
sively known as advocates of social and civic 
reform, presented papers on these subjects of 
such value that their publication and general 
distribution were voted. In the same con- 
nection Prof. C. A. Beckwith of the seminary 
read a strong and exceedingly able paper on 
The Christ of the Gospels, the Christ of To- 
day. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society, the center about which the con- 
ference moves—both the date and place of 
this meeting determining those of the confer- 
ence—was of unusual interest. Questions of 
administration which last year caused much 
discussion and comment were no longer be- 
fore the meeting, and all proceeded harmoni- 
ously. This society, so vital and dear to the 
hearts of the churches, has finished its eighty- 
ninth year with a debt of $2,500. Notwith- 
standing, a spirit of unusual earnestness per- 
vaded the meeting. New fields of great prom- 
ise are pressing upon the society for its 
assistance, and the work was never more 
hopeful. The interest of the session culmi- 
nated in three addresses by missionaries from 
the field, who won the hearts of their hearers 
by their description of means and methods 
and rich results. 

The particular need of the young church at 
Ashland, with its house of worship begun 
but halting for want of funds, touched a re- 
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sponsive chord to the amount of $750 sub- 
scribed in a few minutes, and the faithful 
pastor of the church was sent on his way re- 
joicing. 

The usual number of our benevolent socie- 
ties were represented by their secretaries, who 
at different points during the meetings pre- 
sented their special work in their telling fash- 
ion. Last on the program, though not least 
in importance or ininterest, came the women’s 
meetings, where the work in its different 
phases at home and abroad was discussed and 
illustrated with able addresses from those 
whose life is given to this service of their fel- 
lowmen. D. Pp. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ANNUAL CONVOCATION. 

Not every State ecclesiastical body is for- 
tunate enough to be able to hold its annual 
session in the glorious White Mountain re- 
gion in peerless autumn weather. Such, how- 
ever, was the privilege of the delegates who 
convened at Littleton last week. What won- 
der that with the snow-sprinkled summits of 
Washington and Lafayette standing out dis- 
tinctly against a veritable Italian sky some 
of the brethren and most of the sisters were 
more than once tempted to snatch an hour 
or two from the meetings and drive, wheel or 
foot it in the direction of those splendid mon- 
archs of New England? 

But Congregational esprit du corps tri- 
umphed over nature’s seductive influences. 
Vainly did valley road and mountain hight 
woo the confirmed devotee of the New Hamp- 
shire Cent Institution and Missionary Union. 
As breathlessly as ever did the delegates 
listen to the report of the Ministers’ and Wid- 
ows’ Charitable Fund, while the routine busi- 
ness was transacted and the literary exercises 
proceeded with as steadfastly as if the agsoci- 
ation were meeting on an Arizona desert in- 
stead of in the midst of one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of God’s beautiful world, which, 
of course, is as it should be. 

In the twenty years since an annual meet- 
ing was held in Littleton the town has under- 
gone a marked transformation, and, instead 
of being infested with a score of saloons, as 
was the case up to within half a dozen years 
ago, it is now known far and wide as the 
driest town in the State. This phrase means 
that prohibition actually prohibits, and that 
the State law is now potent largely because 
one man, D. C. Remick, when he became a 
member of the local Congregational church, 
resolved to make his Christian life tell upon 
the public morals of the community. Instead 
of having a disastrous effect upon business, 
as was predicted, the stamping out policy has 
been accompanied by a steady growth in the 
valuation of taxable property, in the volume 
of local business and in the attractiveness of 
the place as a summer resort. Certainly there 
are few towns in the country so neat and few 
that have so excellent sanitary arrangements 
and so many common privileges which are 
usually available only to large municipalities. 
The main street is concreted, and an impres- 
sion of comfort and contentment radiates 
from the pretty homes, so many of which 
opened their hospitable doors to the dele- 
gates. The local church, whose pastor is Rev. 
John H. Hoffman, is a strong force in the 
community, and its committee of arrange- 
ments did its work admirably well. 

The convention organized with Hon. Ed- 
ward R. Kent as moderator and Rev. O. D. 
Sewall and Deacon John C. Thorne as scribes. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. G. H. Tilton. 

Of the matters of exceptional interest one 
related to the abolition of Fast Day, and was 
brought to the front by a memorial from the 
Hollis Association expressing its belief that 
the time has come to do away with this an- 
cient but now discredited institution. This 
memorial was referred to a committee, and 
later the association approved the recommen- 
dation that Fast Day as a legal holiday should 
be abolished, to the end that further observance 
of such day may be determined by the Chris- 
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tian Church. A committee was appointed to 
memorialize the legislature in relation thereto. 
Another overture from a local association be- 
sought the agitation of the question whether 
an interdenominational commission on comity 
after the pattern of the one in Maine would 
not be helpful in preventing unwise and un- 
Christian rivalry in the home missionary fields 
of the State. 

The chief papers and addresses of the ses- 
sion were by Rev. W. H. Gane, LL D., on 
The Relation of Professional Training and 
Spiritual Endowment to the Christian Minis- 
try; by Rev. Archibald McCord on Conditions 
of Success in Church Work; by Prof. David 
C. Wells on The Relation of Intelligence to 
Character; by Rev. F. G. Clark on the Home 
Department; and by Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., 
on The Church and Temperance. Thespeakers 
handled their subjects broadly and _ thor- 
oughly. Dr. Beard’s speech on temperance 
was received with special interest, because 
the association was meeting in a model tem- 
perance town, and because also of the deter- 
mined efforts the liquor men all over the State 
are just now making to obtain control of the 
next legislature. Dr. Beard does not believe 
in a third party, but urged attendance and 
labor at caucuses to secure the election of the 
best men. 

A yearly feature of marked value is the 
Narrative of the State of Religion, by Sec. 
C. F. Roper, who has the art of constructing 
a newsy and suggestive document out of care- 
fully gathered and digested facts. This year 
more of the churches have responded to his 
questions than ever before. While striking 
spiritual phenomena have not abounded, 
growth has been constant and healthy, and the 
normal working of the ordinary forms of activ- 
ity has produced wholesome and gratifying re- 
sults. Here a town reports much done toward 
the suppression of drunkenness, there a class 
of forty in good citizenship, elsewhere special 
Lenten services and a successful mothers’ 
club. Asa rule the most hopeful tidings con- 
cern the work of the Sunday school. Largely 
because of the extension of the home depart- 
ment, the net membership of the schools of 
the State has grown appreciably. 

More definite data regarding the life and in- 
fluence of the churches were brought out by 
the veteran statistical secretary, Rev. S. L. 
Gerould. The number of churches remains 
precisely what it was a year ago, none having 
been organized and none abandoned. Only 
twenty-four, and they mainly the feeble ones, 
are now without a permanent supply. The 
net gain in membership was 268, the additions 
on confession being 815. Benevolent contri- 
butions have advanced nearly $3,000. Home 
missionary work marches on throughout the 
Granite State, as the report of the trustees of 
the H. M.S8., prepared by Sec. A. T. Hillman, 
gave ample evidence. The receipts last year, 
$32,709, exceeded those of any previous twelve 
months, the gifts from the living showing a 
gain of $3,263 over 1894. The division of re- 
ceipts between the State and national soci- 
eties was more favorable to the home work 
than was the case last year. Yet the national 
treasury was not neglected, as is proved by 
the fact that fifty shares in the General How- 
ard Roll of Honor have been taken by in- 
dividuals and churches within the State. 
Through these resources provision has been 
made for maintaining seventy-one churches 
and stations, the average grant being $145. 
The aided churches report 187 hopeful conver- 
sions, and gave to benevolent objects $2,766. 
The extreme northern part of the State, in- 
cluding scattered communities and lumber 
camps, has been cultivated for the first time 
this year, the Maine Missionary Society aid- 
ing in the venture. 

The great work still confronting the society 
is made evident when it is remembered that 
New Hampshire is still a State of small 
communities, 213 out of 234 having less than 
2,000 inhabitants each. The absence of Secre- 
tary Hillman from the meeting on account of 
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nervous prostration was regretted. Mrs. Cas- 
well addressed the good women who make up 
the constituency of the Cent Institution and 
Home Missionary Union, and their part of the 
feast was as rich and enjoyable as any of the 
portion designed more particularly for the 
brethren. 

Resolutions were passed commending the 
Ministers and Widows’ Charitabis2 Fund and 
asking that hereafter more time be given to 
its claims; urging that the six Congregational 
benevolent causes have precedence in our 
benevolence; calling for better citizenship; 
and commending the Law and Order League 
for its work in enforcing of laws in our statute- 
books. A strong closing sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. B. Allis on The Relation of the 
Impotent Man to the Church—text, John 5: 8. 

. H. A. B. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE [MEETING. 

The fifteenth annual meeting was held 
with the Plymouth Church, Fargo, Sept. 15. 
Sunday school work occupied a prominent 
place in the first day’s program. Ten min- 
ute addresses on different aspects of the 
teacher’s work under the management of the 
school were given by several members. The 
report of the State superintendent, Rev. E. 
H. Stickney, showed 121 schools and 5,324 
members, $378 contributions from Children’s 
Day, and excellent work through the home 
department in reaching out-lying districts 
where Sunday schools have not been organ- 
ized. 

Rev. L. J. Pedersen, pastor of the Scandi- 
navian Church, Fargo, recounted the work 
done among his people in the State. The 
splendid opportunity was made clear and the 
necessity of enlargement to meet the present 
demands. Rev. George Curtiss of Mayville 
reviewed Dr. Gordon’s Christ of Today. His 
able paper was appreciative of the thought of 
the book, but took issue with its position on 
fundamental questions of theology. 

The churches are always glad to welcome 
Dr. L. H. Cebb of New York. He showed 
what the Church Building Society had done 
in North Dakota and in the country at large 
in such a way as to impress the importance of 
greatly enlarging its income. 

Wednesday morning there was a symposium 
on The Preacher and Preaching. Eight pas- 
tors gave ten-minute addresses. They were 
well prepared and furnished one of the most 
interesting two hours of the session. The 
Home Missionary Society was represented by 
Supt. H. C. Simmons. He prepared this re- 
port with the expectation of giving up his 
office, in order to give his full time to his 
work as president of Fargo College, and he 
dealt somewhat in retrospect of the more than 
fourteen years of his work. He reviewed the 
growth from the four home missionary 
churches, through the increase in numbers 
and breadth, the organization and develop- 
ment of Fargo College by the churches, the 
first outgrowth of some of the work and some 
of the results. The woman’s missionary 
meeting, always interesting, was this year ex- 
cellent in its spirit and the quality of the pa- 
pers. Serving the Present Age, by Mrs. R. F. 
King, the report of the secretary, Mrs. M. 
Daggett, and the beautiful address upon Our 
Work Among the Indians, by Miss A. P. 
Brickett, were the special features. In the 
evening Dr. J. E. Roy of Chicago gave an 
interesting address on the American Mission- 
ary Association work. He was followed by 
Rev. W. M. McMillen, who presented the work 
of the Sunday School Society. 

On the last day a paper which thoroughly 
discussed Easy Divorce: Its Cause, Influence 
and Cure was given by Rev. O. P. Champlin. 
The discussion took note of local conditions 
and was followed by a strong resolution 
against the prevailing looseness of this mat- 
ter. The churches of the State have always 
taken a strong stand on moral questions and 
do not propose to lower the standard. Rev. 
W. H. Gimblett, State evangelist, showed a 
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hopeful state and excellent work done. The 
impression prevailed that this work ought to 
be continued. Rev. J. F. Dudley, D. D., gave 
a timely address on The Place of the Evan- 
gelist, taking the ground that the work of the 
State evangelist is especially desirable. 

Fargo College and its special needs at this 
time were thoroughly discussed. After the 
résumé of the work by the president and an 
address by Dr. Deering, on Some Things that 
the Churches Can Do for the College, the State 
home missionary committee reported a propo- 
sition in conjunction with the trustees for the 
continuance of the joint work of superintend- 
ent of home missions and president of the col- 
lege as now conducted until next April, a course 
against the wishes of the superintendent but 
necessary on account of the special present 
stress upon the college. The Chicago Semi- 
nary report, by Rev. I. B. Tracy, was compre- 
hensive and made clear the relation of the 
seminary to the churches. 

In the evening a reception was given by 
the trustees and faculty of Fargo College at 
its building, with short addresses by G. S. 
Barnes, Esq., of the college board, Rev. George 
Curtiss of Mayville and Rev. Hugh Pedley of 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The sessions as a whole were strong and the 
spirit was excellent. The weather was not 
quite up to the standard of North Dakota 
but finished with a clear day. The burden 
that lies upon the work on account of the 
tinancial conditions was uppermost in the 
minds of the members and ealls for sacrifice 
on the part of all concerned. H. C. & 


THE MONTANA CONFERENCE, 

The State conference was in session Sept. 
11-14 at Billings, in the basin of the Yellow- 
stone. Twelve churches were represented. 
State superintendents Rev. W.S. Bell of Mon- 
tana and Rev. H. Bross of Nebraska were 
present. Rev. W. F. McMillen of Chicago, 
district secretary for the C. 8S. 8. and P. &., 
was a frequent speaker. Rev. J. G. Burgess 
represented the mission to the Crow Indians, 
and the Western secretary for the A. M.A., 
Rev. Joseph Roy, D. D., came with a glowing 
account of the association’s work. 

Superintendent Bell’s report showed an in- 
creasing permanence in the pastorates, one 
more self-supporting church and no retrench- 
ment, in spite of the cut-down of $1,100 in 
the financial resources of home missions in 
the State. Reports from the churches were 
uniformly encouraging. 

One of the impressive events of the con- 
vention was the ordination of Mrs. A. S. N. 
Barnes, who for the last eight years has been 
the unpaid preacher at Castle. It has been 
frequently said that, in all this great State, 
there has been no more efficient Christian 
worker than this devoted woman. Mrs. Barnes 
traveled sixty miles in a stagecoach to receive 
ordination. Another woman brought into 
prominence in the convention was ‘‘ Auntie” 
Gardner of Red Lodge, who has a free reading- 
room for the boys of the mining camp. Mrs. 
Gardner told the story of her work among 
miners, cowboys and sheep-herders, and also 
among the Indians, who call her Baw-wah- 
watche-merah-cottah (Heap know-book-white- 
woman). 

In many respects the most interesting figure 
in the association was Rev. J.G. Burgess, who 
has received a finished education in England, 
France and Germany, and who is now a mis- 
sionary to the savage Indians at the Crow 
Agency. His recital of his experience among 
the Crows won him hearty sympathy. 

Among the papers presented were: Vital 
Christianity, or The Work of the Holy Spirit, 
by Rev. W. H. Watson of Red Lodge; The 
Emancipation of Labor, by Rev. W. J. Han- 
nab of Big Timber; and Problems of Montana 
Congregationalists, by Rev. W. A. Walker of 
Livingston. A paper on The Significance of 


the Christian Endeavor Movement, by Rev. 
O. C. Clark of Missoula, was shut out by lack 
of time, though Mr. Clark was called upon 
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later for a speech on the same subject at the 
farewell repast. 

Sunday was a full day. In the morning 
there was an interesting address on Work in 
Nebraska by Rev. H. Bross, and in the after- 
noon a Sunday school conference with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Joseph Pope of Columbus, 
moderator of the association; Rev. P.B. Jack- 
son, the successful pastor in the peculiarly 
difficult field of Billings; and Superintendent 
Bell. In the evening the church was crowded 
with an audience so enthusiastic that they 
could not restrain applause. Dr. Roy’s stir- 
ripg account of the A. M. A. and its work 
opened the program, and the rest of the even- 
ing was devoted to an open parliament, the 
subject being The Pulpit and the Pew and 
the participants being Hon. J. T. Smith of 
Livingston who, though absent, was distinctly 
heard by letter, Rev. R. L. Hartt of Helena, 
Rev. P. B. Jackson and District Secretary 
McMillen. 

This meeting was one of peculiar interest 
to all the delegates. Eleven Congregational 
preachers, scattered through a State as big as 
all New England with the addition of New 
York and New Jersey, find it a privilege to 
come face to face with one another annually. 
At the conclusion of the last session all joined 
hands and sang God be with You till We 
Meet Again. 

A new comer among these brave toilers for 
Christ could not fail to be impressed with the 
difficulties under which they are working— 
the great distances, the separation from one 
another, the lack of adequate fands and the 
apathy of the people; and yet, while these 
difficulties were frankly talked over, there 
was never the slightest grumbling. These 
missionaries, many of them men of refine- 
ment, expect difficulties—in fact, came here 
just because they knew the work was not 
easy. R. L. H. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

A class has been formed for the study of advanced 
German under the instruction of Professor Ropes, 
Last Friday evening an enjoyable reception was 
given the entering class by the upper classes. 
Music and words of kindly greeting and counsel 
were offered, Professor Paine representing the fac- 
ulty. 





Andover. 


President Harris addressed the student body after 
prayers Sept. 24 in regard to honorary scholar- 
ships and other matters of general interest.——Pro- 
fessor Churchill has begun his course of lectures 
to the Seniors on homiletics.——The class prayer 
meetings and the first prayer meeting of the sem- 
inary church were started last week.——Professor 
Moore is seminary preacher for the ensuing month. 
His first sermon was directed more especially to 
the students of Phillips Academy. 

Yale. 

The opening address of the seminary year, by 
Prof. L. O. Brastow, was on The Religious Life of 
the Theological Student.——The students number 
about as last year, 101 in all, with prospects of sev- 
eral more. The new class includes 29 students, of 
whom nine are from Amherst and the rest from six 
other colleg' The Graduate Class numbers 11. 

Oberlin. 

The year opens with 35 students in the classical 
course, a gain of three over last year, 17 in the Eng- 
lish course and 11 in the Slavic department, a gain 
of two in the latter. President Fairchild’s address 
was on The Religious Life, Its Nature and Claims. 
It was clear, simple and inspiring. An informal 
reception was held Friday evening. Earnest ad- 
dresses were given. 





Pacific. 

The seminary opens with a comparatively large 
entering class, nine in number, most of whom enter 
the new preparatory year.—-A lay training de- 
partment has been added to the seminary, and a 
class of 10 members begins. Rev. W. W. Scudder 
is lecturing to it on The Life of Christ.——Profes- 
sor Nash returns from his year’s absence in good 
health and courage for the year.——Elocution will 
be continued by Rev. G. B. Hatch as formerly.— 
Professor Lloyd has enriched the library with a 
number of valuable purchases made in England 
during the — Syst tic theology is now 
placed in the Senior year that the results of all 
other departments of study may be inductively em- 
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ployed in the formation of the system, and bas just 
begun for the first time under this arrangement. 
——The students’ prayer meeting has begun its ses- 
sions.—There are two Japanese here preparing for 
work in their native land. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—The Brookfield Conference held a meeting 
Sept 22 at Sturbridge. On account of rain the at- 
tendance was smal), but the interest well sustained, 
The general topic was Things Necessary for the 
Continued Life and Highest Efficiency of Our 
Churches, under the sub-divisions, The Struggle for 
Existence, The Phases Now Confronting Our 
Churches, Church Services or Christian Service— 
Which? The Changed Conditions of Modern Life 
and Our Responsibility for the Adherents of Un- 
evangelical Religions among Us. 

Vr.—Windsor Conference was held in Rochester, 
Sept. 15, 16. Fine weather prevailed and the dele- 
gates were entertained with abundant hospitality. 
The earnest words made the occasion one of spirit- 
ual power and growth. Among the subjects were: 
How Can the People Encourage a Pastor and Make 
His Ministry More Fruitful? How Can a Pastor Se- 
cure Their Aid? How Can We Fulfill the Church 
Covenant to Watch Over Each Other? What Can 
Be Done to Provide More Thorough Bible Study? 
How to Teach the Bible to a Sunday School Class 
and Deepening the Spiritual Life. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Peter McMillan. Rev. J, H. Rob- 
erts of the A. B.C. F. M. gave a descriptive ac- 
count of his work in China, The reports showed 
that the churches have been blessed during the 
year. 

Io.—The semi-annual meeting of Council Bluffs 
Association, held at Glenwood, Sept. 22-24, opened 
with a miniature Sunday school convention, Supt. 
C. A. Towle making the leading address. Sec. T. 0. 
Douglass and the missionary women presented vari- 
ous missionary causes, The sermon was by Rev. G. 
C. Jewell of Lewis. Topics discussed were: The 
Relation of Sociology to Pulpit Teaching and State 
Work, The Duty of the Church in Political Agita- 
tion, Ruling Ideas of the Present Age, A New Evan 
gelist Needed, What the Church Lacks from an 
Outside Standpoint. 

NeEsB.—Blue Valley Association met at Hastings 
Sept. 22, 23. The sermon was by the retiring mod- 
erator, Rev. Edmund Cressman. Time was given 
to the discussion of the themes: Pastoral Visitation, 
Should a Minister Preach Partisan Sermons? The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, Congregationalism as Re- 
lated to the Progress of the Times, Revival Meth- 
ods, The Successful Pastor, How to Interest Young 
Men. The woman’s hour was of special inter- 
est. Foreign and home missions, Sunday school 
work and Doane College were ably represented. 
Resolutions were passed in memory of Rev. E. L. 
Sherman of Fairfield, who has died since the last 
meeting ; aiso commending the effort of Doane Col- 
lege to raise an endowment fund in connection with 
its quarter-centennial. 


CLUBS. 

Mass.—The Boston Club, in its fine new quarters 
in Tremont Temple, was addressed last Monday 
evening by a number of prominent laymen, and 
their themes were all related to the work of Y. M. 
Cc. A. Mr. O. H. Durrell of Boston spoke on the 
Work in General; ex-Mayor Fosdick of Fitchburg 
on the Local Association; Mr. James H. Eaton of 
Lawrence on the International Work; Mr. Russell 
Sturgis of Manchester on the Foreign Work ; Presi- 
dent Gates of Amherst on the Educational Work ; 
and Mr. H. M. Moore of Somerville on the Work in 
Massachusetts. The attendance was quite large 
and the interest was well sustained. 

The Connecticut Valley Club met in Springfield, 
Sept. 22. Prof. E.C. Morse of Salem gave a lecture 
on The Ministry of Art among tbe People, and 
others followed with brief remarks. 

Pa.—The club of Pittsburg and vicinity held its 
tirst meeting of the season with Mr. J. H. Harlow, 
Edgewood, Sept. 21. The topic was The Institu- 
tional Church, opened by Rev. A. H. Claflin of Alle- 
gheny. A spirited general discussion followed in 
which many participated. An enjoyable evening 
was spent. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
CHELSEA.—Central. Services are resumed again 
as usual, the pastor, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, occupying 
the pulpit. The congregations are taking on their 
usual size and the activity of the fall work is ap- 
parent in all departments.—T7hird. The pulpit 
has been occupied by different preachers through 
the summer, some of them being candidates for an 
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*ngagement. The church has called one of these, 
Mr. 8. M. Cathcart, who expects to take up his 
duties about Nov. 1 


MILTON.—VFirst has a new bell of excellent tone, 
the generous gift of friends within and without the 
congregation. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS.—A meeting of the church 
was held Sept. 15 to take action on the findings of 
the council held June 23, and also on the resigna- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. J. H. McLaren. Papers 
were presented signed by all the members of the 
council. While a few contented themselves with 
stating that they did not find him guilty of the 
charges preferred against him, the large majority 
declared that they meant positively to affirm him 
innocent. Other letters from men prominent in 
the denomination were read expressing hearty con- 
fidence in the pastor and sympathy with him. There 
was a large majority against accepting his resigna- 
tion, but after his earnest insistence that his pas- 
toral relations should end the matter was left 
without further vote, the contract between the 
pastor and church being from year to year. Res- 
olutions expres-ing appreciation of his scholarly 
and spiritual sermons, the deepest sympathy with 
him in recent trying experiences and “sincere con- 
fidence in him as a minister and a man”’ were passed 
unanimously, 


TAUNTON.—Union. The pastor, Rev. E. H.Chand- 
ler, recently fell and sprained his arm severely, 
but preaches with his hand in a sling. The Curtis 
Club, an organization of men meeting fortnightly 
for general culture, has arranged its program to 
include talks on the Financial Question by Robert 
Treat Paine, Electricity by an expert, The Business 
Depression, Its Cause and Cure, by a local business 
man of wide experience, Geology and Genesis, with 
illustrations, by Rev. E. F. Clark, The Educational 
Work of Taunton Public Library by the librarian, 
and The Art of Engraving by a practical master 
of the art. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North. Last week Wednesday 
marked the 16th anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. C. P. Mills and was fittingly celebrated in the 
weekly prayer meeting. A large number of the 
church people gathered and heard speeches from 
deacons, Sunday school superintendent and others 
concerning the successful and happy years of this 
pastorate. Mr. Mills is the longest settled active 
pastor in the city. 


HAVERHILL.—The standing committees of the 
churches of this city and Bradford have resumed 
their union meetings. The subjects discussed dur 
ing t-e past year are: The Place of the Evangelist 
in the Work of Our Churches, How Can We Best 
Use the Week of Prayer, The Duty of the Church 
Toward Absent Members, The Relation of the 
Church to the C, E. Society, How Best Shall We 
Preach and Teach the Bible. 


W ORCESTER.— Union has engaged Dr. E. B. Webb 
of Wellesley for a stated supply until a regular 
pastor is secured. People’s. Rev. J.C. Villiers of 
West Boylston has accepted the call to become 
the pastor. He hopes to retain the charge of both 
churches as long as the West Boylston church 
continues to exist, but will move with his family to 
Worcester. 


AUBURN.—The corner stone of the new building 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last May was 
laid Sept. 24, with appropriate ceremonies. The 
new house will be of wood, 46 by 78 feet, Roman- 
esque in style. The auditorium will seat 300 and 
the lecture-room and ladies’ parlor will open into it. 
There will also be pastor’s and choir rooms. The 
basement will have the adjuncts for social work. 
The whole is to cost $9,000, and is expected to be 
completed by January. 


NORTH BROOK FIELD.—The new pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, began his labors Sept.18 At the prepara- 
tory service that evening he listened to an earnest 
address of welcome in behalf of the church from its 
Senior deacon. The newly elected officers of the 
C. E. Society were installed at a special service 
Sept. 27, with a charge to each officer and chair- 
man by the pastor, the right hand of fellowship 
from a representative of the church committee to 
the new president and words of welcome from the 
Sunday school superintendent. 


Monson.—Rev. James Tufts, on his return from a 
week’s absence from town last Saturday evening, 
was brutally assaulted when within a short dis- 
tance of his home by a highwayman, wbo wounded 
him severely by repeated blows upon hishead. The 
assailant demanded Mr. Tufts’s money and de- 
parted with his pocket change. Mr. Tufts is about 
S4 years of age and is highly esteemed in this com- 
munity as former principal of Monson Academy 
4nd well known in the State as an educator. It is 
believed that he will recover from his injuries. 
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SPRING FIELD.—Virst, A visitors’ and new mem- 
bers’ rally day now succeeds the regular school 
rally. This new observance was carried out last 
week Sunday, when special effort and attention 
were given to bringing in strangers. Thus it is 
hoped to increase the membership.——Hope. Miss 
Lucy Stock, a member of this church, who gradu- 
ated this year from the School fer Christian work- 
ers, has been engaged as Sunday school worker and 
pastor’s assistant. The Boys’ Brigade has begun 
its fall work in earnest under the leadership of 
Prof. E, F. Talmadge of the French-American Col- 
lege. 

Maine. 

SouTH PORTLAND.—The funds for building the 
new house are sufficient only to put up and board 
the frame. It is necessary that the vestry be pre- 
pared for occupancy before winter, as the hall where 
meetings are now held and which is well filled may 
not be obtained longer. 

SHERMAN MILLS.—Preaching services and Sun- 
day school are held at two out-stations. At Bragg- 
ville there igs much interest and some conversions 
are reported. The C. E. Society holds a temperance 
and missionary meeting each month. 

TREMONT.—At the bedside of a sick parishioner 
dear to the community there has been a glad ingath- 
ering of five persons, among them a husband, wife 
and daughter, who with the others took the cove- 
nant vows. 

Batu.— Winter Street. The women of this and 
other churches are forming a benevolent union to 
examine the needs of the poor and furnish aid; 
also a free kindergarten for poor children. 

FREEPORT.—The late Capt. Robert Soule left $200 
to this church. The debt on the new edifice is grad- 
ually being paid. The weekly offering system has 
been adopted. 

GARLAND —T. W. Harwood of Bangor Seminary, 
who preached here during vacation, will supply half 
the time this fall and another student the re- 
mainder. 

WINDHAM.—The parsonage has been newly painted 
outside and in and freshly papered. Good interest 
exists at the chapel in North Gorham. 

DENMARK.—A parsonage has been bought and 
will be put in readiness for the pastor, who has just 
returned from his vacation. 

New Hampshire 

DUNBARTON.—During the present pastorate of 
four years the weekly offering has taken the place 
of the former quarterly collections for missions, 
much to their enlargement The C.E. Society has 
yielded the last half-hour of the evening service to 
the pastor instead of taking the entire charge. 
The chapel has also been greatly improved and 
made more attractive. 

GRBENFIELD.—The people are happy to worship 
again in the church after the late repairs, making 
it so much more beautiful and enjoyable. A birth- 
day party recently given by the ladies’ circle was 
socially and financially a success. 

The late Mrs. C. A. Smith of Winchester has left 
the church of that place $1,000. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Piymouth, A Young Men’s Cove- 
nant Band has been started with 20 names, between 
the ages of 14 and 23, for developing the highest 
type of Christian manhood. The only officer is a 
secretary-treasurer, and one dime a month make 
up the dues. The pastor and secretary arrange pro- 
grams and appoint leaders and speakers. Literary 
meetings are held on alternate Tuesdays and re- 
ligious meetings on alternate Sundays 

KINGSTON —This church, 200 years old, has been 
overhauling the interior of its building this sum- 
mer and has furnished it with new carpets. Some 
features peculiar to the architecture of the edifice 
built 75 years ago have been revived. 

Connecticut. 

HAMPTON.—The meeting house has recently un- 
dergone repairs costing $500. The interior has 
been newly decorated, the walls and ceiling tinted 
and frescoed, the woodwork painted, the pews 
varnished and a new pulpit purchased. The organ 
has also been repaired and a new roof put on the 
building. Rev. Charles Morgan is pastor. 

STANWICH.—Rey. Frank Potter, who spent last 
winter in California in the interests of his health, 
was compelled to resign his pastorate last spring on 
his return, not having received the benefit which 
he had anticipated. At a special meeting of the 
church recently strong resolutions of regret and of 
affection were passed. 

New BritTain.—Dr. G. H. Sandwell was given a 
hearty welcome last week at the prayer meeting, 
which was the first service that he attended since 
arriving home from extensive travels in Europe. 
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On Sunday he was greeted by large congregations . 
He is much improved in health, 

NEw Haven.—United. Dr. T.T. Munger has re- 
turned frem abroad and occupied his pulpit last 
Sunday. The assistant pastor, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, has supplied during his absence, The Sun- 
day school teachers will unite with those of Center 
Church in a normal class, with Prof, F. K. Sanders 
of Yale as leader. : 

TRUMBULL.—The annual reports show an ex- 
penditure of nearly $2,000 in repairing and re- 
furnishing the house, nearly half of which has been 
paid from the surplus from invested funds and 
weekly offerings above all running expenses for the 
past two years. 

WoopstTockK.—The members of the church have 
passed resolutions of appreciation and recommen- 
dation for their former pastor, Rev. W. N. T. Dean, 
whose resignation took effect Sept. 1. 

Repairs are being made on the edifice in South- 


ington, 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 

NEW YORK.—The first service of the new church 
on the Western Boulevard was held last Sunday 
morning. The enterprise is fortunate in securing a 
hall well adapted for Sunday services, and a smaller 
hall and additional rooms will give ideal accommo- 
dations for the Sunday school and prayer meetings. 
The congregation was large and composed of sub- 
stantial people, many of them well known in the re- 
ligious, business and social circles of the city. Dr. 
H. A. Stimson gave words of greeting, alluding to 
many expressions of interest in the new movement 
and earnest hopes for its suceess. A letter from 
friends in Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, conveyed 
warm sympathy to the new church. Notices of the 
first prayer meeting, session of the Sunday school 
and C. E. Society, Junior and Senior, were given. 
Congregational singing, led by a volunteer choir, is 
the present plan. Sunday afternoon services will be 
held immediately after the school session. Dr. 
Stimson stated that the provisional committee de- 
sired the first offering to be for the needs of others, 
and a generous collection was taken accordingly for 
home missions. 

IrHaca.—Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian, formerly a member of Shawmut 
Church, Boston, and now engaged in successful 
Y. M. C. A. work among the Indians, visited this 
city Sept. 16, 17 as the guest of Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
and to an audience which crowded the lecture- 
rooms gave addresses describing his education, life 
and present work. 

SyRAcusE.—Good Will, The 10th anniversary of 
the dedication of the chapel was held Sept. 20. The 
circumstances connected with the erection of the 
building and the conditions of the religious work 
today were reviewed with interest. Rev. H.N. Kin- 
ney, the pastor of the church, gave an address on 
The Church Building Spirit of the Middle Ages. 

Pennsylvania. 

DuUNDAFF.—Installation services were held Aug. 
26, 27 at this place, when Rev, Noah Bevan, a native 
of Wales, was ordained pastor. The services were 
in English and Welsh and included four sermons 
and the usual addresses. On the evening of the 
second day a service was held in memory of the 
late pastor, who for 43 years occupied this pulpit. 
A memorial tablet with suitable inscription was 
placed behind the pulpit. 

PLAINS.—The annual association of the Welsh 
churches was held with this church, Aug. 29-31, with 
a large attendance of pastors and delegates. During 
the sessions 16 sermons were preached by the visit- 
ing brethren. Resolutions touching Sabbath dese- 
cration were presented, freely discussed and unani- 
mously passed. 

Mount CARMEL.—The church is much encour- 
aged that Rev. R. N. Harris has accepted its call. 
He began work Sept. 6 with large congregations 
and a live interest. 

Puritan Church, Wilkes Barre, has been thor- 
oughly renovated and painted. Sept. 6 was reopen- 
ing day. 

THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 

LANTANA.—After a few months of earnest labor 
here Rev. H. E. Partridge was rewarded by the 
conversion of a number of persons and the organ- 
ization of a church with 11 members. Lantana was 
a neglected field about 12 miles from Pleasant Hill 
Academy. There is need of a house of worship, as 
a small log schoolhouse, poorly lighted and not 
large enough for the congregation, is now used. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohi. 


RocKpPort.—This church is go situated as to bea 
center for a large district. Two suburban electric 
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lines are making it a part of Greater Cleveland. 
The work among the young people is especially 
encouraging. The evening service is given up to 
the Endeavor Society, though the pastor is always 
present and has a part in the meeting. When the 
time for the usual pastor’s vacation came it did not 
seem best for him to be away, neither was the way 
open to procure a supply. The C. E. Society came 
forward and volunteered to provide for three morn- 
ing services, thug relieving the pastor. Three im- 
portant subjects were chosen for consideration: 
Sabbath Observance, Foreign Missions and Sys- 
tematic Giving. 

PAINESVILLE.—Virst. After nine years, the long- 
est pastorate in the 86 years of the church, Rev. P. 
W. Sinks resigned Sept. 20, to take effect Dec. 31. 
In this time there have been nearly 350 additions, 
only three communion services passing without ad- 
ditions. 

CoNnNEAUT.—After an impressive and instructive 
presentation of the cause of Whitman College of 
late by Miss Virginia Dox, a substantial collection 
was given in return. 

Indiana. 

WEST INDIANAPOLIS.—Pilgrim gave a recep- 
tion Sept 23 to Rev. A. F. Ayres and his family in 
the church social rooms, prettily decorated. The 
attendance was large and fraternal greetings were 
extended. Mr. Ayres enters upon the pastorate 
with many signs of promise. 


Michigan. 

STANTON.—On receiving the pastor’s resignation 
last week Sunday, that he might accept a call from 
Wyandotte, the church unanimously refused to ac- 
cept it. The pastorate has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. In face of an adverse environment and old 
prejudices the membership of the church has been 
doubled. The benevolences have been increased, 
three missions started and maintained, four new 
churches and 10 C. E. Societies organized in the 
county. Every township in the county has been vis- 
ited and brought into touch with the interdenomina- 
tional Sunday school work. All this is done by a 
church of small financial resources, but by one hav- 
ing an aggressive, progressive membership. Rev. 
W. C. Burns was called here nine years ago. 


Wisconsin. 


KEWAUNEE.—This church, reduced to a member- 
ship of two, has long been inoperative. This 
summer it was revived under the ministry of Mr. 
W. E. Rigby of Chicago Seminary, who was ordained 
in this place Sept. 24. Kewaunee is a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, and there is no other Protestant Eng- 
lish preaching within a radius of 12 miles. The 
‘‘eall” to the council was issued by the congre- 
gation and re-enforced by the two remaining 
church members. 


BEAR VALLEY AND LONE RocK.—These two 
churches are happily united under the pastorate of 
Rev. Harriet E. Williams, who was ordained at the 
former place Sept. 23. Wisconsin now has two 
ordained women serving acceptably as Congre- 
gational pastors. Mrs. Williams has been preach- 
ing for over 16 years in this State, and her ministry 
has been abundantly attested by its rich fruitage. 


BARABOO.—A Men’s Sunday Evening Club is a 
prominent feature of the work. The entire field 
is divided into visitorial districts, an executive 
committee prosecuting a systematic work of visi- 
tation with excellent results. A weekly church 
paper, The Parish Visitor, is issued. The church 
is flourishing under the vigorous ministry of Rev. 
O. L. Robinson, 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

Kansas City.—Beacon Hill, This enterprise on 
the South Side, an outgrowth of Fourth Church and 
Plymouth Sunday school, was organized last June 
-with 60 members. It was recognized by a large rep- 
resentative council Sept. 22, and takes its place at 
once among the more important churches of the 
city and region. Its field is in the residential section 
and it is well equipped for service, occupying the 
hall built for Forest Avenue Sunday school, which 
has done excellent work in the neighborhood for 
five years. It receives also the membership and 
property of Fourth Church, which has been pastor- 
less for four years, The roll numbers 77 charter 
members, gathered from 40 families, of whom the 
larger part were connected heretofore with First 
Church, Earnest and vigorous leadership is se- 
cured in the choice of Rev. J. H. Crum, D.D., o 
Terre Haute, Ind., who was inducted into his pas- 
torate by the council which recognized the church. 
— Tabernacle. A chapel for Genessee Tabernacle 
was dedicated Sept. 24, in a destitute part of the 
city. This is the second branch organized and 
housed by this enterprising church this summer. 
Evangelistic services, conducted by the pastor, are 
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in progress. Well attended Sunday schools and 
prayer meetings are regularly held in both chapels. 

St. Louis.—Compton Hill, During the absence 
of Dr.G.C. Adams in San Francisco the pulpit is 
to be supplied by Rev. R. C. Denison of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

lowa. 

PERCIVAL.—The church is being supplied by Mr. 
F. W. Long, a graduate of Tabor and a licentiate of 
the Council Bluffs Association. Mr. Long is now 
attending the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Omaha, but continues to preach here. The 
church has nearly completed a house of worship, to 
cost about $2,000. 

Iowa City.—The C. E. Society succeeds in reach- 
ing the students of the State University by sending 
cards to each Congregational pastor in the State 
asking for the names of students coming from his 
community and for his influence in inducing them 
to associate themselves with this church. 

GomeErR.—Rev. R. E. Roberts ministers to this 
flourishing Welsh church of about 80 members, all 
farmers. English services are now being intro- 
duced, two Sunday evenings in the month being 
given up to them. On these occasions the congre- 
gations tax the capacity of the house. 

ALTON.—The pastor, Rev. H. G. Cooley, assisted 
by Rev. R. W. Jamison of Sioux City, is holding a 
series of meetings at Granville, where a church 
will be organized at an early date. 

TaBOR.—This college church of 450 members has 
secured a first-class pipe organ. A few evenings 
since it was dedicated at an organ recital and con- 
cert. 

Evangelist Williams is to begin at Red Oak, Oct. 
4, a series of revival meetings in a large tent. 

Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—First. The Young Ladies’ Union 


recently gave a reception to the students and pro - 


fessors of the State University, which served to 
make them feel at home in the church.——First 
Scandinavian. A new pastor has been secured and 
prospects of growth seem to be better than ever.—— 
Swedish Mission Temple. This church, under the 
pastoral care of Prof. J. G. Princell, has erected a 
tine building, but is embarrassed by debt. The so- 
ciety has gone beyond its means in building and is 
crippled by the hard times, The H. M. S. assists on 
thesalary. Recently the pastor has resigned, though 
his resignation has not been acted upon. This is 
an interesting field and a number of affiliated 
churches in the State naturally look to this one for 
leadership. 

KRAGNEsS.—As8 a result of the labors of Mr. 
D. G. Colp, a Fargo graduate, who goes to Yale 
Seminary, a little church has been organized with 
prospect of a building next year for which plans 
have already been made. An encouraging feature 
is that four Norwegians have become members. 

PARK RAPIDS.—Financial stringency has so af- 
fected this community that the church feared it 
would be obliged to sell the parsonage. Plans 
formed to save it have some prospect of success. 
Mrs. Esther Smith of Wadena supplies here and 
interest is increasing. 

Fosston.—Rev. C. F. Blomquist has built a resi- 
dence and is developing the work, in which much 
interest is manifested. Services will be resumed at 
McIntosh, where they have been interrupted. The 
church is planning to pay the indebtedness on its 
parsonage. 

BERTHA.—A recent visit of general missionary 
J. F. Okerstein to this nearly extinct church has 
resulted in an effort to reorganize. Enough money 
and labor have been pledged to justify church 
building. 

LITTLE FALLS.—Mr. Malcolm Dana has closed 
his summer work here. Arrangements are nearly 
perfected to pay a part of the large indebtedness 
and to secure the rest-as a loan from the C. C. B. 8. 

WADENA.—Extensive repairs with enlargement 
and remodeling make a beautiful church building. 
The seating capacity will be doubled. Appropriate 
services of rededication will be held in October. 

EXCELSIOR.—Since the coming of Rev. C. L. 
Mears the congregations have increased and interest 
developed in all branches of work. The pastor 
preaches at an out-station in the afternoon. 

CANNON CITY.—Much interest has beenawakened 
in this little country church, which has been sup- 
plied for a year by, Rev. G.S. Ricker of Faribault, 
in connection with his other duties. 

SHERBURNE.—This church which with Lake Belt 
came to self-support a year ago has secured a 1,200 
pound bell, new hymn-books, a furnace,and has 
remodeled its building. 

DEXTER.—Rev. C. W. Duncan by teaching school 
aids the church in self-support. He preaches attwo 
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out-stations where there is a prospect of organi 
zation. 

The Springfield church, discouraged by debt and 
the loss of its pastor, is to be yoked with Selma,—— 
Evangelist Fellows will close work at Walker in 
November, when a permanent pastor is to be se 
cured. 

Kansas. 

PARSONS.—Though the church has been weakened 
by removals it has received 25 new members within 
six months and is spiritually active and prosperous. 
The senior C. E. Society is making large gains in 
missionary contributions by a plan of paying two 
cents per week. 

Nebraska. 

CurTIS.—On the return of Rev. and Mrs. W. W. 
Curtis from a two months’ sojourn among the 
mountains of Colorado they found that their people 
had taken possession of the parsonage and stocked 
the pantry shelves with provisions. They had also 
visited the stable and replenished hay loft and oat 

in. 

South Dakota. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The longest Dakota pastorate is 
that of Rev. Charles Seccombe, who has ministered 
here for over 15 years, ever since his church and 
parsonage at Green Island, Neb., were swept away 
by the great flood in the Missouri. Father Sec- 
combe has seen nearly 50 years of home missionary 
service, the first 16 of which were with First Church, 
Minneapolis. 

Rey. C. T. Halbert has charge of the church at 
Meckling, in connection with his study at Yankton 
College. 

Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA City.—Pilgrim has just received a 
new impulse from the reception of 22 members, 
mostly on confession. This is in part the result of 
faithful work done by Evangelist L. J. Parker in 
a three weeks’ tent meeting. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ABMOLE, Asthur E. Avon, Ill., to Illini Ch., Warrens 
pees +h and has begu bh work, 


atkt NSON . H., Lake Park, Wn., to Blaine. Ac- 

BIDWELL, C. A., Brookline, Mass., to 8. Main St. Ch., 
Manchester, N. "HL 

BJUGE, Chas. B., Second Scandinavian Ch., Chicago, 


UL, ~ First Scandinavian Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acce 
BROWN Pees: M., New Bettein, © formerly of Austin, 
Tex., to Bloomfield, Ct.; also to ieee dean of At- 
lanta University. Accepts the former. 
ae Wm. ©., Stanton, Mich., to Wyandotte. Ac- 


CATHCART, Sam’! M., Yale Sem., to Third Ch., Chel- 
sea, Mass. ‘royal to begin Nov. 1. 
CHENEY, B. Roya Oberlin Sem.,to Berlin Heights, 
O., for a year. “so 
COMPTON, Herbert accepts call to remain another 
ear 4 Teri sykeston and Cathay, N. D. 
chaw D, .. New Orleans, La., to Second Ch., 
Balthnore, Ma. ge my and bas be ‘an work. 
DAY, Wm. H., Chicago, Ill., to First Ch., Aurora. 
EGGLESTO N, F. O., to Aurora, O ., for a year. Accepts, 
and has be. na : ork. 
FOR Suuee. ., Yarmouth, N. 8., to First Ch., War- 
ren 
HELMUTH, Jos. W., Genoa Junction, Wis., and Rich- 
mond, Ill., to Oconomowoc, Wis. Accepts, to begin at 


once. 
HILLIARD, D. ggg Decorah, lo., to Earlville and Al- 
moral. Acce 
JANES, Neasy. former! of Andrews, Ind., to Angola. 
Liege ts, to begin Oct. 
. W., to Atlantic Ch., St. Paul, Minn 
MA RSH, Wilson J., to remain another year at t Alcester, 


8. 

MERRITT, Chas. W., Raymond, Wis. ogee Branch 
of Covenant Ch., Chicago, Ill, Acce 

ee Dan’! H., Greene ag Tre. ‘th. Brooklyn, 

to Batchogue. Decline 
ye Jos. : Fre Ka ‘Mo, to Joplin. Accepts. 

UHOLANDER, r 
Thomaston, Ct. ce 
1 Dd pesceet en en all Neb., to Fairfield. 

TH NGLE, Geo. W., *reconsiders and. accepts call to re- 
main apother year at Rodney, Smithland and Oto, lo. 
KUMAN, Dan’l, White Cloud, Mich., to Frankfort. 
Accepts. 


WILLIAM MS, Mark W., not called to Birnamwood, Wis. 
wo OODCOCK, Thos, J., Lakeview, lo., to Blencoe. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BAsnns, Mrs. Alice §., oe.) Mont., Sept. 12. 
BEVAN, Noah, i. Dundaff, Pa., 26, 27. : 
CAMPBELL, Andrew, 0. Wood” emorial Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Maes., Sept. 24. Sermon, Rey. I. W. Sneath; 
otner z parte, Rev. essrs. C. M. Carpenter, C. E. Jeffer 

son, Drs. R. C. Houghton and Alex. McKenzie. 

CRUM, Jobu fa, rec. p. Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 22. Sermon, ae Cordley, D. ze — 
arts, Rev. Messrs. F. V. Ste vens, ©. L. Klos K. 

Ww. L. eleitent ¥ _ Albert Dashnell, 

J. 4 ‘Dougherty, 9% ya 

LEWIS, Her ry, o. and irst Ch., Schroon Lake, N 
Sept. $2, Sermon, Rev. SH. Virgin D. D.; other a 
Rev. Messrs. E. J. Abbott, Lemuel Jones, ‘James Deau. 

RICH, Chas. . 0. rg = i. Stock bridge, Mass., Sept. 24. 
Sermon, Dr. E. myth ; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
e. 7 Fa oe Ww. We Curtis, Edward Day, L. S. Row- 
an 

RI G@BY, O win. E. sOniogee! Sem.,o Kewaunee, Wis., Sept. 
24. Sermon. Rev. J. L. He witt; other parts, Rev. 
Mes F. N. Dexter, H. G. Margetts. 

WILLIAMS, Harriet E., o. Bear Valley, Wis., Sept. 23 
Sermon, Rev. W. W. Sleeper; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.H.D. ‘Stevenson, O. L. Robinson, illiam Stoddart, 
H. W. Carter, H. A. Miner and R. L. Cheney. 


Resigaations. 
ALDEN, Chas. A., Schenectady, N. Y., to take effect 


an. 1. a 
ALLEN, Fred. L., Henniker, N. H., after a twelve years 


astorate. 
DENISON, Robt. C., Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark. 
GEIGER, John W., Marion, Io., to take effect Dec. 41. 
a Rupert W., Bear Grove, Io To. 
JONES, J. Twyson, First Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. 


hg Pa., to Swedish Ch., 
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LITTS, Bien By Niles, Orchard and Stillwater, Io., to 
take 

LOVE, ‘Archibald ip ae Supt. City Missions, St. Louis, Mo., 
to take effect Nov. 

PINKERTON, Wm. te porta, Vs . 

POWER, John G. Kearney, eb. He is principal of the 
high school in that city. 

RIGGS, Herman C., South Ch., Rochester, N. ¥ 

SINKS, Sig W., First Ch., Painesville, On ‘to take 
effeet Dee. 31. 

SMALL, Henry E., Riverside, R. I. 

THAYE wie age Franklin, Cheney, Wn. He will return to 


the East 
Ww ‘ASHBURN, Geo. Y., Waterville, Me., to take effeet 


Jan 
Churches Organized. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Beacon Hill, rec. 22 Sept., 77 mem- 
bers. 

ST. HELENS, Columbia Co., Ore., Sept. 16. 

Miscellaneous. 

BEARD, Wm. H., of South Killingly, Ct., has been 
seriously ill for some time and his condition is re- 
ported as less hopeful. 

CLARK, Orville C., has returned to | ye Mont., 
from the Sanitarium at Walters Pa rk, Pa., with 
health greatly improved. The services held by Mrs. 
Clark at distant mintag camps during his absence 
were much prgrecie 

COLP, Donald Py “closed his work at Kragness, 
Minn., and Harwood, N. D. 

CRESS MAN, Abraham A., is to be State secretary of 
Doane College, Crete, Neb., not field secretary, as 
previously stated. 

CRESSMAN, Edmund, has removed to eects, Bet. og 
and will continue to supply at W. Ham’ 

DANS, Malcolm, has closed his work - “Little Falls, 


LE WY Is, Edwin J.,and wife, of Mansfield, Ct., were re- 
hemp tendered a reception in the college chapel by 
_— rm, of their congregation. 

R, Wm., eae Mich., on his recent birth- 
‘ay * ag mond recipient of a study chair and many con- 


MooRE, “Philip H., of Saco, Me., narrowly escaped se- 

rious injury rom a bicycle fall: He was unconscious 
for a time, and unable to preach the next Sunday. 
STE: Wm. F., formerly of Marlboro, Mass., finds 
his health material improved after a year’s rest. He 
will spend the winter in study at Andover, and will 
vreach as he has opportunity. 

STEVENS, Henry A., and wife, were given a reception 
last week by their many friends in Bristol, R. 

QUEEN, Chas. N., recently of Guthrie, Okl., has begun 
work as eter ly at Rootstown, O. 

WICKETT, Richard K., of Howard, R. I., is a guest of 
the canes of a four-master on a coasting cruise of 
several weeks, 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MISSOURI. 
Chula V = ee | Kansas City, Beacon _ 
ay Angeles, Thi a, a. 5 saath 
Los Ange és, rr -_- 
Gailan, Market St.,— 9 acy ashi . 
Pico H eight 8, "6 10 NEBRASKA. 
Richmond, 4 h ai 
Bitiverside, = Omaha, Saratogs, 5 
CONNECTIOUT. 
Hartford, Zion, a) NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
New Haven, Dwight _ Claremont, 3 3 
Place 5 ee al First, > i 
ere: 5 
GBORGIA. Nashua, First, ee 
Antioch, 7 8 N, Weare, 5 7 
Shady Grove, 15 15 OHIO. 
Waycross, 50 50 Beldén, 3 7 
ILLINOIS, Grafton, 10 ll 
Chicago, Pilgrim —- 7 
Purita +4 grim, rs i OKLAHOMA. 
South, 0 26 Oklahoma Cit 13 28 
Union Park, 3 3 8. Enid, " 6 6 
arvey, > ann 
Oak Park, 5 8 enero 
IOWA. Pendleton, — 4 
Des Moines, Pilgrim, 3 15 ‘WaeeIn, jp 
Gospel Ridge, 1 3 VERMONT. 
Hiteman, 3 3 
Sioux City, Pilgrim, 18 18 Enosburg, 2 3 
a — 18 Weathersfeta Ta 
MAINE. : : 
Brooks and Jackson, 4 5 OTHER CHUROHES. 
ennebunk, 5 5 Asheboro, N. C., 5 14 
Neweastle, 4 5 Blue Rapids, Kan., 5 13 
MASSACHUSETTS. eareee w — 3 
Chels ., on reen River, Wyo. 6 8 
to lt 5 . Lantana, Tenn Se aE 
Le Ravevts. Pa. 09 4 15 
MICHIGAN, Oshkosh, Wis., Plym- 
Lowell, 3 6 _out —.§ 
Rockford, 2 3 Providence, mi 
Saginaw, a, Academ (Ave.  § 
Ypsilanti, — 13 Scotland, 9 9 
MINNESOTA. yagne 8 ¥!, Good —_ 
Kragness, 18 Wardner, Wn — 4 
Minneapolis, Park | Churches with less 
1 3 than three, 32 48 


Conf., 286; Tot., 611. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,359; Tot., 21,586 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 

At the international convention there were re- 
ported as already organ'zed 3,261 home departments, 
with upwards of 130,000 members enrolled. While 
many of these departments have a superintendent 
and a corps of visitors, others are the result of 
the labor of one person, who systematically visits 
through the church and congregation, beginning in 
@ Sinall way, 

Eastern Hampden district, eomprising 16 towns, 
the largest number of any district in the State, 
held its semi-annual meeting at Three Rivers 
(Palmer) on Sept. 16. Rev. F. E. Jenkins presided 
and a full program of interesting topics, enthusiastic 
Speakers and practical discussions made a day of 
much value, Mr, George W. Pease spoke of The 
Normal Department as a Present Day Necessity and 
Rev. H. T. McEwen on Children Becoming Leaders 
in Righteousness. 

Central Berkshire district held a largely attended 
Convention, Sept. 14, at Dalton. Rev. G. W. An- 
drews presided. The delegates came in good num- 
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bers from 11 out of the 14 towns in the district. 
The Ideal Sunday School was described by tive ten- 
minute addresses from clergymen in the district. 
In the afternoon Rev. J. W. Thompson, D. D., spoke 
of the Sunday school as the most important depart- 
ment of the churches’ work, and an open parliament 
filled the second session with helpful suggestions. 
The children’s hour brought a large company and 
conferences conducted by the State secretaries 
closed the afternoon. Rev. G. W. Winch of Hol- 
yoke spoke to a full house in the evening on Taking 
Aim. 


In the New Jersey Sunday School Messenger for 
the present montb will be found a classified list of 
primary studies as adopted at the school of primary 
methods held at Asbury Park last summer. The 
kindergarten grade for ages from three to five, and 
the primary grade for six to eight, and the in- 
termediate grade for ages nine to eleven are 
each provided with a course adapted to their re- 
spective ages. At twelve years of age a child pur- 
suing these courses will have learned Bible stories, 
including the life of Christ, select memory verses, 
teaching and training on giving, temperance and 
missions, the Ten Commandments, the names of 
the apostles, the Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the books of the Bible, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Beatitudes, church hymns and Bible geography. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A monthly meeting is held by the Junior super- 
intendents of the South Branch of the Philadelphia 
Union. They consider the topics for prayer meet- 
ings the next month and ways of presenting them 
in the societies. 


The rent, fuel and light at a Chinese mission in 
Vancouver, B. C., are provided for by four of the 
societies in the city. The members also give help 
in the meetings and Sunday school, while each so- 
ciety furnishes the teachers for one evening a 
week. 


Dr. Clark’s schedule of appointments, after a few 
days of rest in Switzerland and a three days’ con- 
vention in Stockholm, includes besides Rotterdam, 
London and Glasgow, the following: Irish National 
Convention at Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 30-Oct. 2; 
Paris, Oct.6; different parts of France, Oct. 7-14; 
Geneva, Oct. 14; Lausanne, Oct. 15; Winterthur, 
Oct. 22; Berlin, Oct. 27. 


“Saved to Serve” was a motto kept before the 
South Dakota convention, and the evangelistic 
services were very impressive. At the consecra- 
tion meeting about 25 declared their purpose to 
lead a Christian life. Good work was done with 
the associate members, since, according to a re- 
quest, the societies sent some of these also as dele- 
gates. The missionary session gained special inter- 
est from a consideration of the Armenian troubles 
and from the fact that South Dakota has sent two 
Christian Endeavorers as foreign missionaries the 
last year. 

Among those present at the Maine convention 
were representatives of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 
Minnesota and China, A greeting was sent to the 
Washington society that entertained the Maine 
delegates to the July Convention. An hour at one 
of the sessions was given up to memorial addresses 
on Mr. V. Richard Foss, formerly State president. 
An excursion was made to Good Will Farm, in 
which the societies have taken a great interest, and 
exercises were held there. Among the officers 
chosen for the coming year were superintendents 
of Junior, missionary, evangelistic, Christian citi- 
zenship and floating society work, and there is 
also to be a superintendent of Sunday school work. 


Iowa has shown a special interest in the flower 
mission and in the work among prisoners, having 
made these different departments with a superin- 
tendent in charge of each. During the State con- 
vention at Council Bluffs noon meetings were held 
in the hospital and the jail. Flowers were sent to 
each prisoner, Testaments were distributed and 
there were several requests for prayers. In con- 
nection with the work for Christian citizenship the 
next year, particular attention will be paid to car- 
rying out the law forbidding the sale of cigarettes. 
At the missionary session reports of what had been 
done by the societies were received from nearly 25 
denominations. At the closing meeting in the tent 
the delegates formed a double line around the tent 
and along the aisles and with joined hands repeated 
their pledge for the coming year. 





————____—— 


Those who have fresh visions of God will 
never lose their grasp over young minds, or 
their power to deal with new problems.— 
W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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SAN FRANOISOO INTERESTS. 


Our Monday Club 

Has not for many years been more interest- 
ing and profitable. For some reason the out- 
look a few months since was anything but 
bright. So dying was the rate that a com- 
mittee was appointed on resuscitation. Fortu- 
nately, Rev. Lyman Hood of Berkeley was 
made chairman and, after some changes were 
effected, renewed life was manifest, and now 
the large parlor at the Grand Hotel must be 
abandoned for more commodious quarters. 
The papers have been excellent. Forgetting 
for the time the economic, the social and the 
semi-political, writers have in accordance with 
@ prepared program carried us into the realm 
of the purely spiritual, and for weeks the 
Monday hour has found us climbing the 
mountain peaks. As a climax a recent day 
was given to a ‘‘retreat.’”’ Gathering at the 
seminary, forty or more were led in the morn- 
ing to the consideration of Loving Service, 
and in the afternoon Being Filled with All 
the Fullness of God. Twenty-five spoke or 
led in prayer. It was good to come apart and 
rest a while. 
The First Church 

Gives reason for rejoicing. Opening the 
doors of the edifice, the trustees offered their 
resignations to the large assembly, asking 
that the burden be laid upon other shoulders. 
But the appreciative members, unwilling to 
hearken to it, voted unanimously a committee 
to request a reconsideration on the part of 
these faithful officers. The next week prayer 
meeting was resumed. At its close an in- 
vitation was ordered sent to Rev. G. C. Adams, 
D.D., of St Louis, to visit, the church. With 
his coming, reasons for which exist, old sores, 
it is hoped, will be healed, the past be for- 
gotten, wandering members reclaimed, and 
this mother church resume the leadership 
heretofore so cheerfully accorded her. Such 
is the prayer, not alone of those most closely 
identified, but of the whole fellowship of 
churches—yea, more, of all who love the 
kingdom of our Lord. 


Education. 

Two-thirds of our 60,000 school children are 
in the publie schools, and 900 teachers are 
employed at salaries ranging from $50 to 
more than $200 per month, the whole expense 
of educaticn being over $1,000,000. The other 
children find their opportunities in the nu- 
merous private institutions, not a few doubt- 
less being sufficiently advanced to enter one 
or the other of the large universities. The 
latter were never more popular. Students 
are flocking from all parts of the slope, some, 
indeed, from the far-away East. At Berkeley 
over 500 students are reported seeking admis- 
sion, while Stanford claims an equal, if not 
larger, number. Whatever fears may have 
been entertained as to the latter militating 
against the former, they have long since been 
allayed, the fact being that each is a stimu- 
lant to the other. 

At the State University, though in no way 
organically connected, there has just been es- 
tablished a Bible School, under the direction 
of the Christian denomination. Over $50,000 
have been raised on the coast for its endow- 
ment. Dr. Jefferson of New Jersey bas as- 
sumed the presidency. Several students have 
matriculated, the outlook being exceedingly 
promising for a growing number, all of whom 
are to be allowed especial privileges by the 
university. Our own theological seminary 
had an auspicious opening early in Septem- 
ber. The address was delivered by Dr. L. H. 
Hallock, formerly of Tacoma, his theme be- 
ing Theology, the Queen of the Sciences. 
Twenty students are in attendance, ten hav- 
ing entered this year. Hopes are entertained 
that ten more may yet come. Three courses 
are open—classical, special, training course 
for lay workers. Women are received, espe- 
cially in the last. In addition to the faculty 
several of the resident ministers are to lecture 
on missions and other subjects. 
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Gold and Silver. 

Politics wax warmer and warmer. In the 
office, along the street, on the cars and on 
the hustings the absorbing theme is money. 
This year the parties are two only—‘ Gold- 
bugs ”’ and *‘ Silverites.””’ Metropolitan papers 
mostly favor the former, while for the latter 
the interior weeklies give no uncertain sound. 
The Republicans seem better organized and 
doing more aggressive work. Prophecies 
there are, but wise men do not care to fore- 
cast the future. Outward appearances favor 
McKinley. On the ferry-boat more of his but- 
tons are to be seen; in conversation one finds 
more of his supporters. Ministers as a class 
favor him. So do the bankers, the merchants 
and many of the agriculturists. But there is 
a silent element. Little is said; much is 
thought. When results are announced many 
expect the mountains and the valleys to give 
a large vote in the interests of the white 
metal. OccIDENT. 





THE SEOULAR AND THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 


The Standard of Chicago says: 


While the daily newspapers, as a class, 
have been surrendering their office as leaders 
of public opinionin exchange for the dollars 
of advertisers, the religious journals have 
been undergoing a very different change. 
They have to a certain extent accepted the 
trust which the dailies have refused, and 
are entering more and moreinto the general 
field of public affairs. It is not so very long 
ago since denominational weeklies confined 
themselves strictly to printing church news, 
religious articles, and discussions, more or 
less heated, upon polemical questions. The 
better class of such papers have almost 
abandoned the last named sort of articles, 
and the church news is no longer published 
at such length and in such detail as it once 
was. On the other hand, matters once ex- 
cluded from the religious paper as “‘ secu- 
lar’’ are now regularly discussed in its col- 
umns without apology. This is especially 
noticeable in foreign affairs. It was the 
outspoken protest of the religious press 
that started the reaction among the dailies 
last winter in the Venezuela affair; not that 
the influence was direct, but the common 
sense of the people of the country found ex- 
pression first in the religious weeklies, and 
the dailies took their cue. We believe that 
this function of the larger denominational 
weeklies is likely to increase; that it is a 
legitimate function; and that good citizen- 
ship rq well as religion will thereby be pro- 
moted, 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
DR. ALBERT C. PERKINS. 


Dr. Perkins, who died in Brooklyn, Sept. 22, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age, was born in Tops- 
field, Mass., graduated at Phillips Andover and 
Dartmouth. He rose from rank to rank in the 
teaching profession and in time became principal 
of Phillips Exeter, where he remained until 1883. 
He then went to the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
and was its principal until 1892. He was a deacon 
and member of the prudential committee of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, one of the organizers 
of the Brooklyn Congregational Club and president 
of the local church extension society. 











Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BROWN—TUFTS—In Charlestown, Sept. 23, by Rev: 
A. 8. Twombly, D. D., Rev. C. R. Brown and Miss 
Alice Tufts of Charlestown. Mr. Brown has for sev- 
eral ro been gastor of the Winthrop Church, in 
which the marriage ceremony was performed. 





Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HENDERSON —In 





Elk River, Minn., Sept. 22, Rev. 
avid Henderson, pastor of the Congregational 

church in Elk River. Mr. Henderson was a Scotch- 

man and had been in Minnesota about twenty years, 

having preached at Princeton, Sauk Rapids, Worth. 

ington, Cannon Falls and Elk River. He was about 
70 years of age. 

HENRY—In Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 9, Rev. William 
D. Henry, aged 89 yrs., 4 mos., 16 dys. He entered the 
ministry in 1851, after about nine years became mis- 
sionary for the Western New York Association, and 
later engaged in evangelistic work. 
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HIDDEN—In Andover, Sept. 28, David I. C. Hidden, 
aged 73. life-long farmer, of simple ways, but 
faithful, honest Christian life. It was in his home 
that Joseph Neesima was an inmate during the years 
of his attendance at Phillips Academy, an important 
factor in his early Christian experience and prepara- 
tion for his great work in the Japanese empire. 

HILL—In Yokohama, Japan, Aug. 26, Col. Joseph Cof- 
fin Hill, son of the late Henry Hill of Groton, aged 56 
yrs , of heart failure resulting from the grip. 

NOYES—In Berbanppers, Mass., Sept. 25, Joseph Hale 
Noyes, aged 71 yrs., 4 mos., 13 dys. 


MRS. AMELIA DAVIE BICKNELL. 


Mrs. Bicknell, wife of Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell of 
Providence, R. i. formerly of Dorchester, passed to the 
heavenly world on the morning of the 13th of August, 
from her summer home at sme Me. 

Amelia Davie (Blanding) Bicknell was born in Re- 
hoboth, Mass., of Pilgrim ancestry, the Blandings and 
Carpenters from whom she sprang coming to America 
about- 1640. She received an excellent education in the 

ublic schools and at Wheaton Female Seminary in 

orton, Mass., after which she taught in the public 
schools of her native State until her marriage in 1860, 

Mrs. Bicknell united with the Congregational church 
in 1853. She was not only an exemplary member of 
Christ’s Church, but a diligent. earnest and joyful 
worker in promoting all the great ends for which the 
church stands. In Harvard Church, Dorchester, she 
was profoundly interested, and gave, together with 
Mr. cknell, time, work and means abundantly to 
its founding and strengthening. She was a constant 
and effective helper in every good word and work in the 
church and out of it up to the measure of her strength, 
and sometimes beyond it. She was for several years 
goeteess of the auxiliary of the Woman’s Board of the 

econd Church, Dorchester, and organized and con- 
ducted a young ladies’ mission circle in that church 
until the fuunding of Harvard Church in 1887, to which 
she transferred her active service. 

Her interest in missions was perennial. She was dili- 
gent and resourceful in plans for aiding this cause so 
near to her heart. peed a box filled with good things 
for the workers in foreign and home fields went out 
under her initiative and superintendence. Her enthusi- 
asm was contagious and she soon gathered about her a 
company of kindred spirits. 

Mrs. Bicknell was fortunate in being “ well born.” 
She was refined by inheritance, education and the Spirit 
of God. She was very even in her disposition, sunny 
and hopefulin temperament. She loved righteousness, 
She was charitable towards all. She knew how to make 
allowance for the circumstances of good and ill which 
surround human lives, but she could be royally indignant 
over popes wrong. She did not believe the golden 
era of the world was in the past. She was convinced 
that there were to be great manifestations of the king- 
dom of God during the years at hand. She was hospi- 
table to the modern prophets of the Spirit while greatly 
reverencing the ancient seers. She was large-minded 
and generous, and her life as a whole was strongly char- 
acterized by the spirit of service to the world of man- 


kind. 

Mrs. Bicknell’s disease was of a gastric nature, and 
for es pend over two years, in spite of all the highest 
medical skill could do to avert the result, it had been 
wearing her life away. Her spirit was gently taken out 
of its earthly embodiment just as the light was opening 
the day of Aug. 13. “Rest and heaven” were the 
last distinguishable words she breathed forth, and it 
seemed like a repetition of the words of the heavenly 
wrestler with Jacob to the patriarch, “ Let me go, for 
the day breaketh.” 


DEACON WILLIAM METCALF. 


The subject of the following lines was an old resident 
of Keene, N. H.,a man well known and much esteemed 
for bis uniform consistent character and greatly loved 
for his amiability and sweet Christian spirit. Nothing 
ever seemed to ruffle his temper or hinder the helpful 
influences which unceasingly flowed from his person- 
ality. It is seldom we meet one who never shows the 
motions of indwelling sin, but the writer, who has 
known him intimately for “~ years, never saw any 
exhibition of temper or heard him speak an un-Chris- 
tian word. e loved the church and sought in all pos- 
sible ways its upbuilding. Among his last words was 
one very like the message of the beloved apostle, to 
“love one another,” and stand by the pastor. He joined 
the First Congregational Church, Keene, N. H., sixty- 
five years ago, and from the first was a warm-hearted, 
spiritually-minded Christian. He was for many years a 
deacon and resigned only when the increasing infirmi- 
ties of age made it necessary, at which time he was 
made deacon emeritus. 

When it was no longer prudent for him to manage his 
farm he removed to Chelsea, Mass., to rest from his 
labors and spend the remainder of his life with a much 
loved ard loving daughter, Mrs. Charles H. Newell, and 
it was their hope to be a mutual joy and comfort in his 
declining years, but it was not so to be. He was not, for 
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He had walked with God and it was no 
Only for a few weeks was he spared to 
hallow his new home. After povemens had had its 
run and for a few days longer he held his own remark. 
ably for one so advauced in qaers and we were hopeful! 
that he would recover, but he did not have sufficient 
vitality to rally. He was conscious to the last and fell 
on sleep Wednesday, Sept. 23, aged 89 yrs., 9 mos., 12 dys, 

He leaves a wife, daughter and four grandchildren 
and a large circle of friends to mourn his loss, but this 
is not without hope, for we do know that this our loss js 
his infinite gain. He has entered into his rest and 
leaves many precious memories as a legacy to those 
who knew him. The funeral services were held in 
Chelsea at his late residence, conducted by Rev. W. F, 
Bacon of Boston and Dr. C. E. Harrington, a_ former 

astor, and also at the First Church in Keene, N. H., on 

he following day, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Poor, and Silas P. Cook. 


God took him. 
break to go. 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLOw, Augusta, Me., says: ‘I re- 
gard it as one of the best remedies in all cases in 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic, 
I have used it freely with most excellent results.” 


Look 


Sharply to the condition of your blood. At 
this season peculiar perils assail the system. 
There are sudden changes in temperature— 
fogs and dampness, chilly nights, lowering 
clouds, drenching rains. These sudden changes 
bring on colds, fevers, pneumonia, bronchitis 
and other ailments. Keep the blood pure, rich 
and full of vitality and you will be well. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


Hood’s Pills 











are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 
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DUTCH SETTLE. 


Here is an exact reproduction of one of the old Dutch 
Settles of the fifteenth century. 
burghers of the Hague were wont to stretch themselves, the 
tankard in one hand and a churchwarden pipe in the other. 

It is built of Flem‘sh Oak, and so skillfully have the 
stains of age been applied to the wood that only an expert 
could possibly detect the reproduction from the original. 
The carving and tooling are executed in the bold style of 


On such a seat as this the 


Above the arms on either side is a full-length Dutchman 
nearly a foot in height. 


Roughly-carved panels with vines 


and foliage cover the back. There are three pegs for hats upon the top frame. 


The seat is wide and there is a large storage chest for robes beneath the lid. 


fashioned carved panels and Dutch feet, 


Old- 





New General Catalogue for 1896-97. 


Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations, 


Sent to any address 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oe. 
Mutua: Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, te ee eee $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, © « «© e« « $2,000,000 

ACIS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRAIOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Seo. 
3. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliagd, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. GHlette, Walter G. Oakman, 


Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Gliver Harrimas, Henry W.Smith, 

BR @emers Hayes, HL. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


Ferst Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 

in the Wonderfuliv Fertile 
Red River Valley 
aud in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne. 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persons! 
sapervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SO NEGOTIABLE— 
Cheque Bank Cheques. 


Good as Gold—more portable than Gold, 
In smaller amounts than Bank of England 
Notes. Paid everywhere. For travelers 
and remitters. 
Agency of 
UNITED STATES CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


























606° of your raisins and grapes and 
at, prevent appendicitis. You can 
‘ seed them yourself, without loss 

oy of time or tax of patience, with the 


- Falerpris 
Ralsin <= Sebde! 


Removes seeds without waste. Always §¢ 
ready for use, never gets out of order. 
No. 36, seeds a pound in 5 minutes, $1.00. 
No. 38, seeds a pound 
in a minute, $2.50. 
At hardware dealers. 
THE ENTERPRISE 
M’F’G CO. OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the Enter- 
prise Meat Choppers. 
Send two 2c stamps 
for the*Enterprising 
Housekeeper "’ — 200 
recipes. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The feeling of confidence continues to grow. 
The volume of business in staple lines has in- 
creased, although as previously stated pur- 
chases are largely made on the basis of re- 
plenishing supplies for immediate consump- 
tion. Money rates have still further declined, 
so that merchants are less hampered in this 
direction than they were. 

Gold imports have again been a feature of 
the financial situation and the outlook is for 
a continuance of theinflux. At the beginning 
of the week, the treasury gold reserve had 
risen to about $125,000,000 and confidence was 
accordingly stimulated thereby. There is no 
question but that these gold imports have ex- 
erted a powerful influence in relieving the 
financial tension, which was severe when they 
began. 

In the stock market prices have been uni- 
formly strong. Wool is in better demand and 
prices show an advancing tendency. Cotton 
goods are also stronger in price and in more 
active demand. The improved feeling in the 
iron and steel industry is one of the conspicu- 
ous features of the situation. Many iron fur- 
naces have been put in blast, but it would ap- 
pear that production is being resumed rather 
as a result of increased confidence than any 
notable accession to the consumptive demand. 
Several cotton and woolen mills have started 
up their machinery, but here the increase in 
the demand seems to justify the action. Col- 
lections continue unsatisfactory. The bank 
clearings for last week show a decrease as 
compared with the previous week of more 
than five per cent. and of fourteen per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding week of 
1895. 

pcan ail nas cl 
BOSTON MINISTERS AND THE PIL- 
GRIMS, 

A large audience at Pilgrim Hall last Mon- 
day heard a racy informal talk by Hon. 
Jonathan A. Lane, describing the experiences 
of The Congregationalist’s pilgrims to England 
last summer. Remarks were made also by 
Messrs. Dunning and Whittemore. Special 
emphasis was laid on establishing closer re- 
lations between the Congregationalists of the 
two countries, not only to strengthen the de- 
nomination, but to forward by united action 
the larger interests of Christianity through- 
out the world. The generous hospitality of 
the English brethren was illustrated by pleas- 
ant incidents as well as the obligations rest- 
ing on us, because of the friendship for Ameri- 
can Christians which was so heartily shown 
to their representatives, to give to English 
friends most cordial welcome when they come 
to this country. Itis still along look ahead 
to the International Council of 1899 in Boston, 
but this meeting was a step in preparation for 
it and will help to strengthen the invitations 
to be sent across the Atlantic. 


NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 


Massachusetts Sunday School Association, North- 
ampton, Oct. 6, 7. 

American Beard, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9. 

Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 
14-16, 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20, 21. 

oman’s Home Missionary Association, Anr.ual 

Meeting, Boston, Oct. 28, 

International Convention of Christian Workers, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5-11. 

National W. C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 











SICKNESS among children is prevalent at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely 
when they are properly cared for. Jnfant Health 
is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all 
who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co , N. Y. City. 
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GOSPEL OF TEALTH. 


Glad Tidings Proclaimed by 
Thankful Ministers. 


Hope for Weak and Debilitated People. 
How Health and Strength May Be 
Readily Obtained. 





Can any words be stronger than those 
spoken by the conscientious minister? One 
knows and feels, instinctively, that such 
words come from the heart, and are uttered 
only with the earnest purpose of doing good 
to humanity. These preachers thus pro- 
claim a new Gospel of Health to the sick 
and discouraged, which means renewed 
health, hope, happiness. 

Rev. F. H. Buffum, of Winchester, N. H., 
who is Grand Army Chaplain for the State 
of New Hampshire, says: 

“The remedial effect of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy on the 
weaknesses and nervous prostration of my 
wife was so positive and speedy that we can 
heartily testify to its undoubted merits.”’ 

Rev. G. L. Wells, of Hardwick, Vt., 
writes: 

‘*T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy with most excellent re- 


VBE 
Zia i, 





REV. G L. WELLS, 


sults, It did great good for my wife. We 
think highly of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and cordially recommend 
it.’ 

Rev. C. D. R. Meacham, pastor Baptist 
Church, Townshend, Vt., states: ‘‘I am very 
glad to say in regard to Dr. Greene’s great 
remedy that, when my blood was badly im- 
poverished and my nervous system greatly 
impaired, Dr. Greene’s medicine gave me 
wonderful relief.”’ 

Rev. Henry Langford, of Weston, W. Va., 
says: ‘‘I took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and am wonderfully im- 
proved in health and strength. I can 
heartily and truthfully recommend it to the 
sick.”’ 

Clergymen strongly recommend the people 
to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, because they know it cures, and 
because it is a physician’s prescription, the 
discovery of the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


The steady rise in the price of wheat and 
cotton will modify and affect the political sit- 
uation in the Interior and South. 


France has refused to extradite Mr. Tynan 
at the request of Great Britain, and our De- 
partment of State has also announced that his 
rights as an American citizen must be pro- 
tected. 


William E. Curtis, sent out to Mexico by the 
Chicago Record, after studying the life there, 
writes: “The condition of farm labor in 
Mexico is so degraded that even Chinese im- 
migrants will not compete with it.... If 
you will take the verdict of all the men of ex- 
perience I have seen, $5 in gold in the States 
is a good deal better than $10 in silver in 
Mexico.” 


Disaster follows disaster in Japan. Wind, 
rain, fire and earthquake have inflicted a 
series of calamities since Aug. 26 unprece- 
dented in the history of the country. The 
great manufacturing city of Kobe has been 
ravaged by a fire which consumed more than 
a thousand blocks of residences, much muni- 
cipal property, four temples and one theater, 
the total damage being estimated at 1,000,000 
yen. 


Sir Charles Tupper, the recently defeated 
Conservative leader in Canada, has not bet- 
tered his own reputation or the future of bis 
party by his passionate denunciations of Lord 
Aberdeen in parliamentary debates during 
the past week. The votes of confidence given 
to the Liberal ministry on several important 
questions indicate that Premier Laurier can 
count not only upon the loyalty of the Lib- 
erals but upon the large number of Indepen- 
dents in Parliament. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the 
World’s Christian Temperance Union, calls 
tenderly but earnestly upon the members of 
that worthy organization to organize meet- 
ings for the purpose of inducing the United 
States Government to co-operate with Eng- 
jand in putting a stop to the massacres of 
Armenians; and to contribute funds for the 
relief of the women who are “dying two 
deaths in the bloody East.’”’ ‘‘May God deal 
with us at last as we deal with our Armenian 
sisters and brothers and their little ones in 
this hour of their overwhelming calamity. ”’ 


We expected it. It wasforeordained. Rev. 
D.N. Beach of Plymouth Church, Minneapo- 
lis, has thrown himself heartily into the cam- 
paign for municipal reform there, and in a 
recent Minneapolis Journal he published a 
letter revealing his detailed knowledge of 
local conditions and his intention to keep 
before his fellow-citizens the idea ‘that the 
business of a city must be carried on like the 
business of an individual, honestly and pru- 
dently, and that no combine which for the 
time may flourish is to be permitted perma- 
nently to rule this city and squander its re- 
sources. *’ 





EDUOATION. 


—— Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell 
University declines the offer of the presidency 
of Rochester University, N. Y. 


—— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, opened 
Sept. 17, with every accommodation taken. 
The building shows signs of renovation and 
various changes have been made. 


—— Amherst College will have perpetual 
reason for grateful remembrance of the Pratt 
family of Brooklyn. Charles M., class of ’79, 
gave most of the cost of the gymnasium. 
Frederick B., ’87, gave the athletic field ($20,- 
000), and now George D., ’93, pays the expense 
of the infirmary, probably about $17,000, the 
building to be completed next spring. Reck- 
oning in what Brooklyn is profiting and is 
perennially to profit by the Pratt Institute, 
her citizens and all lovers of good deeds may 
well pray, May that tribe increase! 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ec A 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC ) 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHEEN } 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
_ Buffalo. 
NTUCKY 
= Hs Louisville. 
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! you know nothing. 
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T IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more 
sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
lection of materials when having paint- 


; ing done and secure the best result as it is 
'to take chances and use m xtures of which 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color desired’ can be easily ob- 
tained by using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands 
of Pure White ‘ead and Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 


of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


— -—-—— - —-—~_---— 
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GRAND RANCE. 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
and 
EFFECTIVE 
HEATING &CO -KING 
















APPARATUS 
in the 
WORLD. 











BOsTON HEATER. 





YOU SHOULD SEE the ‘‘MAGEE”’ Ranges and Heaters, embodying the ‘atest develop- 
ments in the manufacture of heating and cooking apparatus. Famous on account of their patented fea- 
tures, and appreciated and praised by users everywhere. Sold by leading dealers. Correspondence solicited, 

MACEE FURNACE CO., 32-38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


Acencies: 86 Lake ST,, CHICAGO, 


27 New Montcomery St., SAN FRANCISCO. 





St DREOKs POULTRY AND SWINE MEAL nae aeceh eae eT 


4 menin the United 


for goultey | Raisezs,” 4th edition, 64 pages mailed free. 


States. 


Everythin or 
Farm, arden, Lawn Jose 


h Breck & Sons, Boston 





Enough for 30 hens one month delivered anywhere for$l. “Points 


Please mention this publication. 
anufacturers off§ 
ass. Poultry Supplies. \. 
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No O85 WN 
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Illustrated Catalogue Free by Mail. 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 
NAIN RETAIL, 176 Pifth Ave., below 23d St., 
UPTOWN peo - Broadway, near 28th St.. 
bel. Cortlandt 





Not Genuine 
without this 
Trade Mark 










HARLEM GRANGE. He West 126th Street. 


Our Goods are 
tested for 
purity and 
durability 


The Best is the Cheapest. 


JAEGER 
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No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with ff 
b comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. {7p.-¢% 
Sold by druggists, ap- @iam 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk) .By 
N prea snare measure around body under J 
s. Circalars free. Address 
KNICKERROCKER BRACE CO., EASTON, PENN,, U.S. 4. 























The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of A mission is now 


The 
NEW 


rinted in convenient form 

Annteclon| Sbeteenie tas 

* + the Congregationalis e 
Admission} series "="? 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; i” copies, Sb ete.; 100 copies, $2.00. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVEBR- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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AMERIOAN — AS800IA- 


JUBILEE YEAR FUND TO RAISE —— INJISHARES 
OF $50 EACH 





James L. Estey, Worcester, Mass. 

J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Ct., two shares 

Mrs. J. E. Northrop, Ivor: ton, Ct., two shares. 

Congregational Church, Mt. Carm el, Ct. 

Oaeckton, Cale Church and Rev. J.C. Holbrook, D. D., 

stockton 
yor! 8 Missionary Society, Akron, O., two shares. 
. E. Hungerford, badlyme, Ct. 

ae L. Bishop, North Woodstock, Ct. 

Esther E. Bishop, North Woodstock, Ct. 

A. P. Smith, Stowe 

Congre ational C hurch, Matin, Ala. 

F. G. Platt, New Britain 

Ladies’ Missionary Renitary, Plymouth Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Women’s Auxiliary, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Aldrich, Roxbury, Mas: 

Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, of Union Church, 
Boston, Mass., two shares. 

South CHureh Andover, Mass., two shar 

8. 8S. Class of Deacon E. Cc, Hungerford, Chester, Ct. 

A Friend, Tamworth, N. HH. 

Miss Anna C. Park, Bennington, Vt. 

Lucy J. Pease, New Brit ain, Ct. 

Bethany Association, North Church, Haverhill, Mass. 

Daniel Smith, Parsonsfield, Me. 

Mrs. Henry Farnham, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. 8S. v. Newell, te Ct. 

Burrell School, Selma, A 

U = Church, Fisk Uarersiiy, Nasbville, Tenn., two 
sha 

Mary W, Thompson, Pembroke, N. H. 

Women’s Home Missionary Society, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Moutclair, 

Vine Women’s Home Missionary Society, Cincinnati, O. 

A Friend re N.Y. 

Charles A. Beach , Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen P. Camp, Waterbury, Ct. 

John H. Denison, ‘illiamstown, Mass. 

Woman’s Benevolent society, Waterbury, Ct. 

Y. P. 8. C. E., Wainut Avenue Church, Roxbury, Mass. 

Congregational Church, Harttord, Vt. 

Village yr are Church, Medway, Mass. 

Mrs. A Smitb Worcester, Mass. 

Congregational Chureh, Claridon, O. 

Rev. E, F, Baird, Mallet Creek, O. 

Mrs. M. A. Keep, Oberlin, O. 

U =— moe s at Second Congregational Church, Wat- 


bury, Ct. 
Cc. . Bouton, palesu, 
Mrs. G. L. Gill wh Wile Class, Grand Ave. Church, 
Milwaukee 
E, M. Carey, ed Oak 
Congregat onal cen Moline, lll. 
Congregational Church, Geneseo, ll, 
Congregational Church, Evanston, IL, two shares. 
J. B. Shaw, Paxton, Ll. 
A Friend, Paxton, Ill, 
Women’s Home Hasslopary fociety, Oak Park, Ill. 
Z WwW. Cheese, Madison 
Rev. H. J. Ferris, Columbus, Wis. 
Mrs. Catharine E. Chadbourne, et, Wis. 
First Congregational Church, Beloit, Wis 
Rev. Geo. K. Leavitt, D. D., Beloit, is. 
Congregational) Church, Oak Park; Ill., three shares. 
First Congregational Chureb Chicago, Ill., two shares. 
Thomas D, Catlin, Ottaw: 
=. J.B. Bittinger and Mie. Lucy Bittinger, Sewickley, 


E. W. wing and H. F, Goffe, in memory of E. W. Goffe, 
Millbury, Mass. 

East Congregational Church, Ware, Mass. 

From a Friend, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Miss Mary P. Lord, Wellesley, Mass. 

A Friend, New Haven, Vt. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary C. Gates, ‘Amherst, Mass. 

Congreso Church, Auburndale, Mass., ad’). 

Ladies of First Church, ’ Woburn, Mass., two shares. 

Misses M. EK, and F, 'G. 
shares. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Barre, Mass. 

Second C and Beudents Chureb, Dorchester, Mass. 
Faculty and Students of Mt, Holyoke College, So. Had- 


ey, 

W. H. Richatdson, w. ye we Mass 

Two 8. S. Classes and 8. Wetean, - Rollstone 
Con reg ational Churecb sipenburs, Mass. 

Church Member, Plainville, 

Mr. and Mrs. Vv. Skinner, 4 > memory of Rev. Austin 
Willey, Northfield, Min 

Mrs. Dwight R. Tyler, of First Congregational Church, 
Griswold, Ct. 

First Congregational Church, Middletown, Ct. 

First Cougregational Church, Janesville, Wis. 

Congregational Church, Bozrah, Ct. 

First Church Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Akron, 


Mrs. Huldah I. Gage, Pugetienos, RI. 

J. L. A., Crow Agency, Mon 

A Friend, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Old South Congregational church, Hallowell, Me. 

Mrs. P, A. Case, ae 

In Memoriam of Z. W., St. Johnebary, V 

The Ladies’ beneicast Society and the Y. L. Auxiliary 
of Central Church, Fall River, Mass 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mess. 

Mrs. Geo. Westinghouse, Lenox, Mass. 

Geo. Higginson, Lenox, Mass. 

Wm. H. Strong, Detroit, Mich. 

Barak Maxwell, Wells, Me. 

Union Service, New oe, Ct. 

First Congregational 8. S , Germantown, Pa. 

Class of Young Girls, 8. ’, Franklin street Congrega- 
tional Church , Manchester, N. H. 
. B. Brown, Prospe 

C ongregational Chute,” South Norwalk, Ct., three 
share 

tev, W. H. Thrall, in memory of Mrs. W. H. Thrall, 
Huron, 8S. D. 

Miss M. H. Hilliard, Manchester, Ct. 

Mrs. Ann V. Bailey, Beverly, Mass 

Mra" Coogregational Church, Beloit, Wis.,ad’l. 

Mrs. M. C. Town, Elgin, [11. 

Miss Clara I. Sage, Guilford, Ct., two shares 

First Congregational Church, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. E. B. Ripley, Saratogs Springs, N. Y. 

Cent. Union of First Church, Concord, N. H. 

Friend in First Church, Concord, 

Mrs. Mary K. Gannett, ‘Tamworth, N. H., two shares. 

Women’s Congregational Home Missionary Union Aux- 
iliary, Kensington, Ct. 

Emeline J. Kellogg . Manchester, Vt. 

Andrus Marck, C Erviten City, a 

Caroline Crowell, Haverhill, Mas 

itty | + cs ‘Congregational ‘Church, Upper Mont- 

air, N.4 

Mrs. 8. M. Cowles, Kensington, Ct. 

Mrs, M. A. Bachelor, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Mrs. C. A, Ransom, Wellesley, Ma 88. 

Central Union South Church, weet. ~ J gs 

Two Friends, Wellesley, Mass., two shar 

Woman’s Missionary Society, River Falls, “Wis. 

First Congregational Church, Great Barrington, Mass, 


Thayer, Boston, Mass., two 


Rev. James W, Bixler, Trustee, New London, Ct. 
Frank L, Andrews, Fall F red 
Mrs. R. 8S. Curtis, Ham 


ver, Mass. 





Second Congragetions! Oharce, Manchester, Ct. 


The Congregationalist 


Figmonth Congregational Sunday School, Worcester, 


Tabitha L. Cushman, Kast Los Angeles, Cal. 
Congregational Sunday School, Greenville, N. H. 
“ Debtor to the A. M. A. Auburndale, Mass. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Wellman, Malden, Mas 
W. H. M. A., Auxiliary of Church of. the Pilgrimage, 
enn taouth, "Mass 
gregational Church, Yankton, S 
Walnut Hillis Woman’s Home 222... Society, Cin- 


nati 
Joun Me Williams, Evanston, Ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Thomson, Modiaa, oO. 
Congregational Church, Granby, Mas 
Mrs. Lo hite Wales, in tnemory of Rev. O. H. 
White » D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 
A Friend, New Britain, C 
Friends, Milford No H., a sha 
i in Second Congregational’ Church, West Win- 


Miss ‘apna E. Farrington, through Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union of North a ag a N. 
Woman’s M er a make Hancock, M 
A Friend, Concord H., two eee 
Mrs. 8. A! Pr: att, Worcester, Mas 
Evangelical Con regational Chureb, pay Mass. 
Congregational Church, Oakham, Ma 
Two Friends, Park Street Congregational Church, 
Boston, Mass 
eo og in Congregational Church, Cumberland 
Belle Olinger, wiiiamebare, Ky. 
we W. H. Catlin, Meriden, Ct. 
Woman’s Association, First Ch., Detroit, Mich. 
Residents, Cumberland Gap, Ten a 


Bak dea net reported 109 
Subscriptions reported above, 175 
Total number of shares reported 284 





You need | Hood’s Sarsaparilla to “enrich and 
purify your blood, create an appetite and give 
sweet, refreshing sleep. 


**Every drop worth a dollar,’’ is what a gentle. 
man said of Pond’s Extract. That is rather ex- 
travagant, but still, when you think of the ines- 
timable value ef a bottle of Pond’s Extract in the 
house, he was not so far out of the way. 


THE REASON FOR THE CROWD.—There has been 
an immense crowd of people at the warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Co. in the last two weeks. 
They have been drawn there by the interesting 
exhibition of reproductions of famous antique 
pieces of furniture, which this house has recently 
announced. One of these interesting pieces, an old 
Dutch settle, is pictured and described in another 
column of this paper. Our readers may be interested 
to read about it. 








pays 
for all the 
clothes, etc., 
that are 
worn out 
and torn 
to pieces in 
the wash? 
Whoever it 
is, he or she 
ought to insist that the wash- 
ing shall be done with Pearl- 
ine, and with Pearline only. 
Then that ruinous, expensive 
rub, rub, rub, over the wash- 
board, which makes all the 
trouble, will be done away 
with. It isn’t a little matter, 
either, this needless wear and 
tear. It's big enough to pay 
any man to look after it, and 
stop it. Pearline saves not 
only hard work, but hard- 


earned money. 493 


MMOS" PCUMME 
DEAF-NESS * 2212133" 


ilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums—helps 


here medicine fails; stops the pro- 
ress ot deafness; concentrates sound 














strings to irritate. For full informa- 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness and 
Testimonials, FREE. oer a 2 DRUM CO., 
335 Trust iz-, Loulaville, 
Offices { Ti3 Broadway, (Room 351), be York, 


A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 


Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


2 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 


Cough Balsam 














» 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
titation and leaves the 
organs sound and well. 


e 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
K Sold by all Druggists. 


CATARRH CATARRH 


LOCAL. * DISEASE 
and is the result of colds 
and sudden climatic 
changes. 

This remedy does not 
contain mercury or any 

other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans the 

y \ 4 Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 

COLD I HEAD Heals and Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 

Restores the Seuses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents at Drug- 
gists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, 






New York. 





Grand —s Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


duina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 





Does Your Hair Fall Out Dut? 

Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stam ped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, M ass, 


TREATED FREE 
Positively CU RED with 
Vegetable Remedies, 
Have cured mé any wh thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


first dose symptoms rapidly disappear, and in te ° ‘ds vys at 

least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed. 

of testimonials uf miraculous — sent FREE. 10 

Days Treatment Free by ma ; 
» Drs. Green & Sens, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA, 


The | 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suageetin tte 7 
tematic methods < fs vin 
It was first publishe as 4 
article in the Congreg ation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 


66 $099 } 

Harris” | 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 


Method of 
ing” in its present form have 


| 
. = | 
G 4 | been sold. Price, 100 co pies. 
1V Ings ! £2.50; 3 35 copies, gi. 00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 








‘*He that Works Easily 
Works Successfully. 
°Tis ver 





me SAPOLIO 
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, Royal Baking Powder 


Never cakes or spoils, and if used 
as directed always makes delicious, 
pure, wholesome, perfect food. 
Other baking powders will not 
{hold their leavening strength until 


» required for use. 
my? 


They may 


work one day but fail the next. 


Is the 
Best 


butter. 


Such powders are a vexation, 
and waste good flour, eggs and 


“ROYAL works uniformly. 


The 


last 


spoonful in the can is as good as the first. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








INFANTS’, CHILDREN’S, MISSES’ AND LADIES’ 


Autumn Garments. 


Newest styles now on exhibition and arriving daily, 
which we take pleasure in showing even if you have no 


intention of buying. 


SPECIAL FOR THIS 
WEEK: 


Ladies’ Beaver Cloth Capes, very 
full and shapely, edged with im- 
itation seal fur trimming, is note- 
worthy at 


Ladies’ Jaceate—<ixty of them—being manufacturers’ 
models—no two alike—absolutely new styles — tans, 


browns, blue and black, worth wate a $ 1 0 


and $20, your choice for 


Infants’ Long and Short eine Dresses and Caps, etc., 
at — low prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The appreciation you have shown us during this open- 
ing week of our NEW DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
is very gratifying to us. Our effort is to have the best, 
up-to-date, serviceable goods at lowest living prices. 


GILCHRIST & CO.. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





INFANCY 


What does it mean to the mother who cannot nurse 
her own babe? Without NESTLES FOOD it means 
anxiety, worry, the health, perhaps the life, of her baby. 
Those mothers who use NESTLE’S FOOD tell of healthy, 
strong, vigorous children—ask some of them—their ex- 
perience is worth more to you than our tale of facts. 

Nestlé’s Food is prepared with water only. Scarlet Fever, 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever and other deadly disease germs are 


conveyed in cow’s milk. Our ‘Book for Mothers,” full of 
valuable hints to mothers, and a sample can of Nestlé’s Food, free. 


THOS. LEEMING & €0., 73 Warren St., New York, 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 





